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THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 


FLAGS waved from church towers and lodging-house 
windows ; for the most part skies were clear and blue and 
the sun shone bright ; even the occasional sharp showers 
came as a cooling relief to a heat and brightness that, 
too long continued, might have proved oppressive ; and 
the drowsy streets of old-world Gloucester were stirred 
to renewed life by the crowds of gaily-dressed visitors, 
who flitted to and from the cathedral all the day long. 
The world was filled with jollity, and we went hither and 
thither as the gay folk may have gone on the morning 
before the volcano awoke to life and, living, gave death 
to thousands in the streets and ways of Pompeii. And 
we in the ways and streets of Gloucester walked under a 
less severe condemnation than that of Pompeii, and yet, 
like Pompeii, were under a condemnation and dreamed 
of none. Carelessly we went to the cathedral, and with 
insouciant joy to the Shire Hall, dreading no danger. 
The Festival is now over, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the consequences will be fatal, or even in any large 
degree harmful, to the audiences that thronged the Shire 
Hall and the reverend cathedral from September 
Ioth to the 13th, That Mr. Lee Williams, the excel- 
lent cathedral organist and the life of the festival, Mr. 
Burnett, the equally excellent leader, Miss Jessie King, 
Mr. David Bispham, and the rest of the excellent vocat- 
ists escaped without injury, or having risked injury, goes 
without saying. They were in the position of the man 
who shoots rabbits ; but the audiences were in the posi- 
tion of rabbits being shot at. And as the audiences 
avoided being shot, or rather, were shot and seemed to 
like it, and smacked their lips and asked the singers for 
more of the same kind of shot, we may well conclude 
that the festival was what is termed a success. Never- 
theless, those who went to Gloucester tan, in my opinion, 
such grave risks, that I feel justified in pointing out what 
the risks were and how they may be avoided in future. 
Suppose, reader, tHat you are asked to go to a friend’s 
house in the country, and go, and when you arrive there 
find, to your astonishment, that you are expected to eat 
solid food for six hours of each day of your visit ; and 
suppose, reader—though, of course, the supposition is 
ridiculous—that you do it, what would be the inevitable 
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result? Dyspepsia, without a doubt, complicated with 
infinite bad temper and maledictions on your friend’s 
peculiar views of hospitality ; and when you made your 
escape from the house of torment you would swear your 
largest-sized, fiercest, and most determined oath never to 
visit it again. Now, what has happened at Gloucester ? 
Exactly what I have imagined might impossibly happen 
to you at your friend’s country house. You, reader, sup- 
posing you were at Gloucester, took no less than two 
heavy meals per day, each meal being nearly three hours 
in duration. Of course, the meals were musical, and you 
had no reason to fear a physical dyspepsia ; but how you 
dodged the dyspepsia mental is more than | can under- 
stand. Much of the food was excellent, and, as I have 
already intimated, much of it was excellently served up ; 
but think what a prodigious lot there was of it, and how 
little time you allowed yourself for digesting it! Let me 
briefly enumerate the various courses, that those readers 
who went to Gloucester may realize the jeopardy in which 
they stood, and that those who did not go may learn what 
they lost and what they gained by staying away. 

But first let me say that the dining-hall—which is to 
say, the cathedral—had been specially arranged for the 
feasts. A platform for the orchestra, made of new 
boards, covered in front with paint, or some substance 
unknown of the same colour as new boards, and rising in 
steps to the height of the organ screen for the chorus, 
looked a little out of place amidst the massive stone walls 
and pillars ; but when instrumentalists, chorus, and con- 
ductor had taken their places the unpleasant appearance 
of modernity was removed, though, of course, the vista 
under the screen was lost. The conductor, as I have 
said, was Mr. Lee Williams, and the principal first violin 
Mr. Burnett. Thesolo singers were Mmes. Albani, Medora 
Henson, Katherine Fisk; Misses Anna Williams, Beat- 
rice Gough, Hilda Wilson, Jessie King, L. Franklin Higgs ; 
and Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Ben Davies, Watkin Mills, 
Andrew Black, and David Bispham. The works set 
down for performance were—first, Z/ijah, for Tuesday 
morning, then Mozart’s Reguzem, Beethoven’s First Sym- 
phony, and Purcell’s Ze Deum for the evening of that 
day ; for Wednesday morning Dr. Parry’s King Saul, 
while in the evening a miscellaneous concert was given 
in the Shire Hall ; for Thursday morning Brahms’s Song 
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of Destiny, Cowen’s Transfiguration, C. H. Lloyd’s Organ 
Concerto. in. F minor, and Beethoven’s Mass inc, and 
for the evening Mendelssohn’s Hyman of Praise, C. Lee 
Williams's 4. Dedication (a church cantata), and Schutz’s 
Lamentatio Davidi; and the whole festival concluded 
with a performance of the Messiah on Friday morning, 
and a special nave service in theevening. I call this a 
worthy programme. Greater works than the cantatas of 
Mr. Lee Williams and Mr. Frederick Cowen are in ex- 
istence ;. but new works must be tried, else we should get 
no further, and if they are not to be tried at our “great 
musical festivals,” where on earth should they be tried ? 
Indeed, I for one would reckon the festival committee 
sadly lacking in a sense of duty if it did not occasionally 
commission a composer to do something new as a change 
from the eternal E/ijah and St. Paul. The programme, 
then, being right worthy of the festival, the question re- 
mains—Were the performances worthy of the programme? 
Well, a good many complaints were made of slips in 
Elijah, and without doubt there were a good many to 
justify complaint ; but—and I am not paradoxical, but 
speaking literal truth when I say that—the quality of a 
performance depends only to a small extent upon the 
number of mere slips. When you draw your band from 
London and your chorus from three counties, and give 
them only a few rehearsals together, it is certain that 
some little time will elapse before your performers get into 
touch with one another, and until they are in touch it is 
equally certain that they will make occasional slips. At 
a provincial musical festival one must accept slips as 
inevitable, like spots on the sun ; and so long as they are 
merely spots on the sun, and the sun is not eclipsed by 
them, they need arouse little wrath on the part of the 
most sensitive listener. But it is obvious that if the sun 
is not particularly bright—that is to say, if the positive 
shining qualities of the performances are not very great— 
the spots will be more marked, more painfully felt. In 
Elijah the sun shone bright, and the spots were scarcely 
felt at all, though the critic who follows a concert as 
Beckmesser followed Walther, slate in hand, jotting down 
the slips that everyone knows but does not think worth 
mentioning, might easily have a formidable slateful to 
present at the end, or before the end, of the concert. In 
the evening, however, there was a different tale to tell. A 
choir cannot sing at an early morning service, sing Elijah 
in the afternoon, and come to such a work as Mozart’s 
Requiem in the evening prepared to do it full justice. 
Full justice was not done it. Delicacy was very much to 
seek in the delicate portions, and brilliancy in the brilliant 
portions. Mr. Watkin Mills is an able singer, but hardly 
an ideal man for such a solo as the “ Tuba mirum,” and 
it would have been much better had Mr. David Bispham, 
with his exquisite command of pathos, taken this, and 
allowed Mr. Mills to take his place in Mr. Cowen’s can- 
tata on Thursday morning. Miss Anna Williams seemed 
too anxious to show the whole power of her fine voice, so 
that a true Jiano was a rarity indeed. On the other 
hand, I cannot overpraise the wonderfully sympathetic 
singing of Miss Jessie King, a contralto who will shortly 
be recognised generally, as she is now recognised in 
many quarters, as one of the most hopeful artists before 
the public. Mr. Ben Davies did not appear to under- 
stand very clearly what it was all about, but he phrased 
daintily, and the tones of his singularly fresh voice were 
thus permitted to make due effect. But taken altogether 
there was a curious dulness, an obtuseness, about the 
performance which made it unpalatable, and this was 
simply because the choir had done more than a choir 
can, with safety, undertake in a single day. 

After a straightforward, honest rendering of Beethoven’s 








First Symphony, Mr. Lee Williams proceeded to Purcell’s 
Te Deum, the work which Dr. Bridge “discovered” re. 
cently, and Mr. Cummings nearly twenty years ago, had 
been so sadly tampered with by. Dr. Boyce. Seeing 
that the edition of 1697 is in existence, I am not 
sure that the fact needed “discovering,” either by 
Mr. Cummings or Dr. Bridge. Still, if Dr. Bridge’s 
“discovery” was about as new as the fact that there 
are milestones on the Dover road, at any rate he has 
rendered a service to all who love their Purcell by 
publishing a correct edition from the original score which 
lately came into his possession. But to publish Purcell, 
or even to perform him, is a different matter from under- 
standing him; and I am afraid that Dr. Bridge, who 
published, and Mr, Lee Williams, who performed, have 
yet much to learn about him and the spirit of his music. 
Some of the expression marks in Dr. Bridge’s edition are 
absurdly wrong, and permission to omit, not merely whole 
passages, which would be bad enough, but parts of 
phrases, which is infinitely worse, can be granted by the 
composer alone, and not by Dr. Bridge, even though he 
possesses the original score. Mr. Williams, happily, did 
not take advantage of Dr. Bridge’s permission to omit 
anything ; but, unhappily, he not only followed the ex- 
pression marks, but further, treated the whole composition 
in the traditional Handel manner, which is probably 
not the way Handel was ever sung in his lifetime ; 
and Purcell’s delicate, picturesque phrases suffered badly 
in the process. Miss King again sang in a notable 
manner, and Mr. Mills much as before ; while the choir, 
in spite of the rest they gained in the interval, and 
the time occupied on the Beethoven symphony, had none 
of the brilliancy and resonance they showed in the 
morning. This concert was over by about ten, and some 
of us had many miles to go, eat supper—for we had been 
in the cathedral since a little after seven, and were hungry 
—get a night’s rest, and be back by 11.30 next morning for 
Dr. Parry’s King Saul, 1 say nothing about this master- 
piece, excepting that it is very long, and the lunch 
interval made the conclusion late in coming ; and those 
who sat it out had again to scurry to their residences, eat, 
and dress in haste for the evening concert in the Shire 
Hall. Far be it from my feeble pen to describe the 
glories of that concert. It was excellent—but it was 
long, very long. Long, also, and not so excellent, was 
the “novelty” of the first part, a Fantasia for piano and 
orchestra by Miss Rosalind Ellicott, although Miss Sybil 
Palliser, who played the solo instrument, did her best to 


make the time go quickly. Long, again, were some of 


the high notes in “Softly sighs,” the famous Der 
Freischiitz scena, of which Madame Albani gave the 
kind of version that used to be popular twenty years ago 
in London, but has not been heard here at a “ high- 
class” concert for at least ten. But after that the 
orchestra, ably conducted by Mr. Williams, gave a mag- 
nificent rendering of Grieg’s Sigurd Jorsalfar suite ; and 
the extraordinarily finished and expressive singing of Mr. 
Riseley’s male choir from Bristol made further amends ; 
so I left at the end of the second part, feeling that the 
third could add nothing to my enjoyment and might take 
something away. Next morning we had to be up and 
stirring in order to reach the cathedral by 11.30 for 
Brahms’s Song of Destiny and Mr. Cowen’s /vans- 
figuration. The first was nobly sung, and proved 
immensely: moving amidst the dignified architectural 
surroundings of the cathedral, instead of the sparkling 
frippery of a London hall ; but splendid architecture and 
noble singing only made more apparent the fact that Zhe 
Transfiguration is a barren, tawdry piece of manu- 
factured goods for the Protestant market. Such a 
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libretto would have been bad enough in Bach’s day, but 
it would have been redeemed by a naive sincerity. That 
naiveté, that sincerity, is out of date; and anyone who 
believes that the notorious critic really felt such lines as 
‘*Let it be even so, 
O Elder Brother, come, 
And make our hearts Thy home, 
Thy temples here below,”’ 

will also believe in such trifles as the African phoenix or 
the sea-snake of the silly season. Evidently Mr. Cowen 
has not believed in them—indeed, how could he, being 
of the Chosen people ?—and his music reflects his in- 
sincerity in every bar. Mr. David Bispham did his best 
with the baritone music, Miss Hilda Wilson hers with 
the contralto ; Mr. Lloyd’s voice rang out, in the eloquent 
phrase of a local contemporary, like a clarion, and 
Madame Medora Henson’s like—shall I say ?—a female 
clarion (it is hard to match the local contemporary) ; 
the chorus, though showing signs of wear, sang with 
ample energy, and the orchestra did all an orchestra 
could do; and the end of it all was that, figuratively, 
we felt Mr. Cowen in a church to be rather less 
elegant than a seal on its fins. Let Mr. Cowen stick 
to his ballads, and he will always deserve all the praise 
that a ballad-composer can deserve ; but every “ serious” 
work he attempts shows more and more plainly, in my 
opinion, that he is not a serious man. After Zhe Trans- 
Aguration there was the usual hour for lunch ; then we 
ran back for Mr. C. H. Lloyd’s new organ Concerto, 
and Beethoven’s Mass in Cc. Of these little need be said : 
the first is an interesting specimen of a kind of com- 
position too rarely indulged in by modern composers, and 
the singing of the second was admirable, save for the 
tired quality of tone of the chorus. In the evening we 
had Mr, Lee Williams’s A Dedication, a simple church 
cantata which will doubtless enjoy the popularity given 
to Mr. Williams’s earlier efforts of the same kind; and 
after that the now familiar Lamentatio Davidi and the 
Hymn of Praise. Next morning the Messiah came on 
at 11.30, and a special orchestral service at 6.30. So 
that, to resume my original simile, the meals (roughly, 
for I did not always remember to pull out my watch at 
the end of each concert) were as follows :— 

Tuesday 1.45 till 5, and 7.30 till 9.45 

Wednesday 11.30 till (?), and 8 till (?) 

Thursday 11.30 till 4, and 7.30 till 9.30 

Friday 11.30 till 3.30, and 6.15 till (?) 
And I ask my readers, What stomach could stand it? 
And I say that the result of this overcrowding is merely 
that everyone is wearied before the Festival is over, the 
performers of performing, and the listeners of listening. 
How easily it could be avoided, not by the crude plan 
I have hitherto followed, zc. of staying away trom 


-Gloucester altogether, but by going to Gloucester and 


making a holiday instead of a labour of it. To get out 
of your Great Western or Midland Railway carriage at 
10 o'clock on Monday evening, and-sit out every con- 
cert with dogged resolution until Friday evening, when you 
catch the next train back to town, may be—supposing 
you have booked seats for the whole series—very good 
business, but it is bad art. There is an art of listening 
as well as an art of playing or singing, and you cannot 
practise the one art successfully any more than you can 
the others if you are fagged to death by an eternal round 
of it. The Gloucester Festival is in many respects an 
admirable affair, but the only way to suck all the pleasure 
out of it is, as I say, to make a holiday of it. Gloucester 
is a beautiful town, when it is quiet ;: the surroundings 
are picturesque, and untainted as yet of the Cockney 
tripper ; the air is of a healthy, restorative quality. Why 





not, then, go there some weeks beforehand, and spend an 
agreeable holiday before the Festivallers come into the 
town ; so that when the Festival does commence it will 
provide you with a delightful change from the charming 
monotony you will have, perhaps, sufficiently enjoyed ? 
Nor is there any need to go to every concert. I can 
testify that abstention produces a frame of mind highly 
favourable to good listening ; and if you do not use a 
ticket for which you have paid, say fifteen shillings, de- 
pend upon it you get good value for that fifteen shillings 
at the next concert. Finally, it is a great mistake to 
rush back into town life from the excitement always 
caused by a large number of people in a small place. I 
advise anyone who wishes to enjoy the Gloucester Festival 
to wait there after it until the town is sinking into its 
three years’ sleep again, and so come back to London (or 
other intellectual centre) perfectly refreshed. 

Thus may Gloucester be enjoyed ; and the fact that it 
cannot truly be enjoyed any other way is a curious 
criticism on the Festival. The fact is, our English com- 
mercial notions prevent us, in this as in other matters, 
getting out of life anything like all that life offers. This 
Festival should be spread over a fortnight, and every 
concert should be given at such an interval of time after 
the last that the excuse, so often heard now, would never 
be heard again—“ Of course the chorus was tired.” 
Each concert should be absolutely the best that the 
artists engaged can make it, and the cause of every short- 
coming should be removed. I may be told that the 
expenses would be increased, and that charity would 
suffer ; but I am bound to assume that the first object of 
the Gloucester Festival is good art, and charity its second 
object. If, however, the organizers say that charity is 
the first object and art merely subsidiary, that the short- 
comings cannot be taken away because of the claims of 
charity, then it is high time for those who love art to 
dismiss the claims of Gloucester, and to take their tickets 
and put their contributions in the plates at the doors 
only where art is not exploited to save rich country 
gentlemen from putting their hands in their pockets for 
their local charities. But the Gloucester Festival in its 
present form is a comparatively recent invention ; and I 
believe that those in power will ultimately see the wisdom 
of giving Art (with a capital) the very first place. 

J. F.R. 








MUSIC AND CHESS. 


AN old writer speaks of 
‘* The studious Game at Chesse for politicians,” 


and in “Poor Robin’s Almanach ” for 1697, it is called “the 
statesman’s game.” Lord Chatham, complimented on one 
of his finest strokes in politics, is reported to have said 
that “he deserved little praise, for his success arose from 
having been checkmated by discovery, the day before, at 
chess.” Whether politicians and statesmen of the present 
day are given to the game we know not, but it is certain 
that men of many sorts and conditions have been fond of 
it. Among monarchs, Queen Elizabeth, Louis XIV., 
Frederick the Great, Charles X1I., and Napoléon stand 
conspicuous. Of literary men we may name Voltaire 
and Rousseau, both familiar figures at the old Paris Café 
de la Régence ; Dean Swift, Alexander Cunningham, critic 
and commentator of Virgil and Horace ; of poets, Dante, 
Tasso, and, among moderns, Alfred de Musset. Sir 
Astley Cooper, the famous surgeon, was, by the way, 
noted as a famous chess player. That the game should 
be liked by men of studious character and of active in- 
tellect is by no means surprising. Surely Baxter was 
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mistaken when, in his “ Christian Direction,” he wrote :— 
“That student that needeth chess or cards to please his 
mind, hath, I doubt, a carnal, empty mind.” Benjamin 
Franklin was nearer the truth when he declared that 
“the game of chess is not merely an idle amusement.” 
Of John Huss, the martyr, we read that when in prison 
he deplored the time he had wasted at chess ; also the 
sudden and violent passion to which he had often been 
subject when playing. He was probably an indifferent and 
careless player, and often beaten. Luther, by no means 
ascetic in his tastes, was, so we imagine from a passage in 
one of his writings, a chess-player. Then musicians have 
frequently shown a love for chess, and vice versd, chess- 
players for music. We read of Mozart’s passion for 
billiards, but Mendelssohn was fond of chess, and ex- 
celled, so narrates Sir George Grove in his article on the 
composer, at that game. It is interesting to note that a 
love for chess was hereditary in the Mendelssohn family. 
The composer’s father, as we learn from Dr. Kayserling’s 
“Life of Moses Mendelssohn,” played with the philoso- 
pher, who himself was noted for his skill at chess, It 
was’ that game, indeed, which procured for him an intro- 
duction to Lessing, at whose chess parties, in his little 
room near St. Nicholas’s Church, Berlin, was occasionally 


‘to be found, the composer Kirnberger. This musician 
‘was a member of Frederick the Great’s band, also 
--music director to the Princess Amelia, and the con- 


test of kings was held in honour in that royal family. 
Philidor once paid a visit to Potsdam : like Staunton with 
Morphy, the royal flautist, however, did not risk his 
reputation by engaging in play with the brilliant young 
French composer, but was content to witness matches 
between the latter and a certain marquis, who could 
never win, even with the odds of a knight. Also Meyer- 
beer, we believe, was a chess amateur of some note. 
Grimm, known in the chess world, was a music pub- 
lisher, and a pianist of distinction; Kling, a professor 
of. music. At the present day there are many English 
thusicians enthusiastic lovers of the game. Among these 
three are prominent — Mr. E. Silas, Sir Walter Parratt, 
and Professor Prout. The ability of the second is so 
great that it is specially mentioned in the “ Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians.” The notice is signed “G.,” from 
which we surmise that Sir George Grove adds even chess 
to his many accomplishments. If we turn trom mu- 
sicians to chess-players we find similar signs. The 
secretary of Paul Morphy declared that the distinguished 
player’s love for music and his memory for tunes 
were quite exceptional. Also that his son showed great 
aptitude for music. Of other and more modern celeb- 
rifies we can testify, from personal knowledge, that music 
is a source of pleasure to them. 

In Francois André Danican, better known as Philidor, 


: both arts were in marked manner combined. He died 
- August 31st, 1795, and the hundredth anniversary of his 


death was, or was to have been, commemorated by the 
famous chess-players who fought in the recent Battle of 
Hastings. Philidor came of a musical stock. His 
father, André, was “garde de la musique de la chapelle 
et de la chambre” of King Louis XIV. His grandfather, 
Michel, was oboist in the service of Louis XIII. The 
king was so delighted with his performances that he 
named him a second Philidor. The latter was a cele- 
brated Italian oboist who had appeared several years pre- 
viously at the French Court. Michel was from that time 
known as Philidor, and the name passed down to his 
family:. When the grandson was six years of age, he 
was admitted among the children of the Versailles Chapel 
Royal, and there he learnt chess from the musicians while 
waiting the arrival of the king to Mass. Cards were not 








allowed near the chapel, and thus, as the son of the 
composer relates, they had a long table with six chess- 
boards inlaid. During his lifetime Philidor devoted half 
of his time to music, half to chess—probably the better half 
to the latter. The following brief extract from a letter 
written by him to his wife in the year 1790, will show 
how both arts occupied his attention :— 


‘« Adieu, ma trés chére et trés bonne amie, je me porte 4 merveille 
et j'en suis bien aise pour Samedi prochain que je dois jouer encore 
mes trois parties, j’attends avec impatience mon Te Deum.” 


Le Sorcier, a comédie lyrique, and Ernelinde, a tragédie 
lyrique, are generally mentioned as his two best works. 
The former was produced, January 2nd, 1764, at the 
Comédie Italienne; the latter, at the Opéra in 1767. 
Of Philidor’s music the following from a letter written by 
Grétry, shortly after the death of the former, will give 
succinct and more satisfactory information than any 
technical description :— 

‘Philidor n’est plus, mais il vivra dans la mémoire des hommes, 
et il ne sera de longtemps remplacé dans les deux carriéres qu'il 
a parcourues. Musicien profond, c'est lui qui le premier fit en- 
tendre sur la scéne frangaise les accens mélodieux des Italiens 
joints a la force de ’harmonie et du génie des Allemands, Dans 
les arts, il suffit d’ajouter quelques beautés neuves 4 celles déjai 
connues pour mériter le titre dhomme de génie. Philidor est, 
je crois, l’inventeur des morceaux de musique 4a plusieurs sujets ou 
a plusieurs rhythmes contractans. Le duo de Zom Jones, ‘ Que 
les devoirs que tu m’im’oses,’ est le chef-d’ceuvre des morceaux de 
ce genre. Tout le monde sait que la téte vigorouse de cet artiste 
célébre devait atteindre aisément aux combinaisons difficiles; il 
pouvait ranger une succession de sons avec la méme facilité qu’il 
jouait une partie d’échecs, Nul homme n’a pu le vaincre a ce jeu 
rempli de combinaisons; nul musicien n’aura plus de force et de 
clarté dans ses compositions que Philidor n’en a mis dans les 
siennes,’’ * 

Berlioz has told the tale of the air stolen by Philidor 
from Gluck’s Orphée for his Sorcier, and speaks of 
it as a “vol impudent.” The French critic’s language is 
not too strong, as may be seen by anyone who takes the 
trouble to compare the two. It is curious that eleven 
years previously it was insinuated that a setting of an 
Ode to music was not, as announced, Philidor’s own com- 
position. The composer inserted an advertisement in the 
Public Advertiser of December 29th, 1753, part of which 
runs thus :—“ Mr. Philidor begs leave to acquaint the 
public, that in order to justify himself of the calumny 
spread about town that he was not the author of the 
Latin Music he gave last year, as likewise to convince 
the world that the Art of Music has been at all times his 
constant study and application, and chess only his 
diversion, he has undertaken to set an Ode to music in 
praise of harmony, wrote by the celebrated Mr. Con- 
greve.” Noone, he continues to say, will deny the Ode 
to be his own composition, ‘*‘it being well known that 
Music is only the servant of Poetry, and consequently 
impossible for any man living to find out old Music that 
will agree with new words.” And yet, some years later, 
he discovered that this was by no means impossible. 

Philidor’s son thus refers to the matter of the Orphée- 
Sorcier air :—“ Le Sorcier a été représenté en 1764 au 





__* Philidor no longer exists, but he will live in the memory of men; and 
it will be long ere his like be met with in the two careers which he em- 
braced. A profound musician, he it was who first caused to be heard on 
the French stage the melodious accents of the Italians combined with the 
powerful harmonies and genius of the Germans. In the arts, a man who 
adds some new beauties to those already known, deserves to be named a 
genius. Philidor, I believe, is the inventor of pieces of musc on several 
subjects, or with several contracting rhythms. The duet of Zom Jon-s, 
‘Que (es devoirs que tu m'imposes,’ is the masterpiece of pieces of this kind. 
Every one knows that the vigorous intellect of this artist could easily com- 
pass difficult combinations; he could arrange a succession of sounds as 
easily as he could play a game of chess. No one ever beat him at this 
game of combinations ; no musician will ever display greater clearness and 





strength in composition than he did, 
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Théatre Italien, et /Orphée de Gluck, dix ans aprés, 
en 1774.” So anxious is he to exonerate his father, that 
he forgets to tell his readers that Orphée was first 
— at Vienna in 1762; the date 1774 refers to 
aris. 

Philidor in the advertisement above quoted speaks of 
music as his study ; chess, as his diversion. The world 
has forgotten the former; his “Analyse du jeu des 
Echecs,” published in 1749. remains a standard work. Fétis 
even mentions it in his “ Biographie.” The book passed 
through many editions, and has been translated into 
various languages. Philidor died in London, according 
to Fétis, on the 31st August, 1795, and this date is also 
given in Zhe Gentleman's Magazine, but The European 
Magazine has August 28th. Again, the former maga- 
zine states that he was 69; the latter, “ aged near 80.” 
His son has told us that his father was born in 1726; 
the latter statement, therefore, is wide of the mark. 
Where, by the way, was Philidor buried ? 

Of chess-playing in any opera we cannot recall an 
instance, though perhaps Ferdinand and Miranda were 
discovered playing their game in La Zempesta, an opera 
of Halévy’s produced at Her Majesty’s in 1850; the 
libretto of this work had originally been offered to 
Mendelssohn, who refused it on the ground that the 
librettist had taken too many liberties with our poet’s 
text; so possibly the game may have gone by the 
board. 

In one of the writings of Machault, troubadour of the 
fourteenth century, viz. in the Prise d’Alexandrie, we 
meet with chess and music in curious conjunction. The 
poet enumerates the musical instruments in use about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. Among these 
is named—* L’Eschaquier d’Engleterre.” M. Emile 
Travers, the well-known Archiviste-Paléographe, in 
spite of long research, declares that he cannot give 
any precise information about this instrument; he 
however, thinks it probable that it was one furnished 
with bells (wood or metal) arranged in chess-board 
fashion (en échiguier). Dr. H. Riemann believes the 
instrument to have been of the key-board family. For 
our purpose, either hypothesis will suit ; and, moreover, 
it shows that both arts were cultivated in England at 
an early period. J. Se 








STUDIES IN MODERN OPERA. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES DELIVERED IN THE PHILO- 
SOPHICAL INSTITUTION, EDINBURGH. 


By FRANKLIN PETERSON. 
XI.—PARSIFAL (continued from page 198). 


THE second act is introduced by a short and stormy 
prelude, in which the “ Klingsor” and the closely allied 
‘“* Magic” motives struggle fiercely for the mastery, while 
Amfortas’s lament and Kundry’s mocking laugh tell of the 
King’s shameful overthrow and the triumph of evil. 

The curtain opens on Klingsor, the magician, seated 
before his magic mirror, in which he reads the approach 
of his most dreaded foe—him whose shield is innocence. 
By incantations he summons Kundry to him, still 
wrapped in the sleep which had overpowered her in 
the grounds of the Grail Castle. He taunts her with her 
longings after a place for repentance, and in spite of her 
impassioned entreaties, and even attempted rebellion, 
compels her to do his bidding. Kundry’s cry, “ O eternal 
sleep, my only release, how shall I win thee?” is accom- 
panied by music which recalls Amfortas’s lament, for both 





are paying the penalty of sin. Klingsor, with a laugh, 
replies, ‘He who spurns thee, sets thee free,” and his 
misapprehension of the nature of Parsifal’s strength (like 
that of Gurnemanz at the end of the first act) is indi- 
cated by a mocking parody of the Fool-motiv. 

We may pass rapidly by Parsifal’s victory over Klingsor’s 
knights, and his entry into the magic garden. There he 
finds beautiful maidens dressed as flowers, who press 
round him, lamenting the wounds of their routed lovers, 
but content if he will be their playmate. They sing a 
melody as rich and luscious as the flowers in the garden, 


Leicht bewegt. 





Komm!  Hol-der Kna - 

















and Parsifal, overcome with delight, looks from one to 
another, while his own motive, given in a minor key, 
sounds a warning note. He loses patience as they grow 
more importunate, but as he half angrily repulses the 
temptresses and turns to flee, he is arrested by a voice 
calling him by his long-forgotten name: “ Parsifal! so 
once my mother used to call me”—and turning quickly 
he finds himself in the presence of Kundry, now endowed 
with supernatural beauty. The flower maidens as they 
retire disappointed, sing “Farewell, thou proud one, 
thou—Foo/,” thus, like Gurnemanz and Klingsor uncon- 
sciously recognising his mission. Parsifal now left alone 
with Kundry enters upon the great temptation, 

In order to follow the complex dramatic development 
of this wonderful scene, it is necessary to remember 
Klingsor’s parting words to Kundry, that he who resists 
her will save her, and also to keep in view that she is 
entirely in Klingsor’s power ; so may we understand the 
bitterness of heart with which she enters on her hateful 
task, and how, when she believes she has flung off the mask 
of attraction and tells her sad story entreating Parsifal’s 
compassion, when she abases herself most completely 
before his pure soul, it is only, unknown to her, that she 
has abandoned useless temptations for the subtlest, most 
dangerous weapon in Klingsor’s hands. When Parsifal 
resists her to the last, it is not the penitent Magdalene, but 
the angry and shamed Herodias, that curses him and 
calls on Klingsor to destroy his body whose soul’s ruin she 
could not compass. 

Parsifal, arrested by the voice of the enchantress, ap- 
proaches Kundry, saying, “I never saw nor dreamt of 
such sights as these—dost thou also blossom in this 
flower-garden?” “ Nay, Parsifal, my home is far hence. 
I but tarried here that thou mightest find me.” She goes 
on to tell in a touching song how she saw Parsifal, a new- 
born babe, cradled on his mother’s breast ; how yearning 
love watched his infant slumbers; and how when he 
waked it was beneath the warm dew of a mother’s tears, 
shed for her orphaned babe. 
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Molto moderato e tranquillo. 














Ich sah’ das Kindan sein-er Mutt-er 



































As Kundry describes Herzeleid’s untiring devotion, the 
growing lad’s heedlessness, his desertion, her weary 
waiting, her breaking heart and her death, Parsifal 
is greatly moved, and falls at her feet in an agony 
of remorse. Kundry tries to soothe his grief with subtle 
advances of consolation, friendship, love; but Parsifal 
remains deaf to the voice of the charmer, moaning, 
“My mother, how could I forget her! Must I forget 
everything?” while the orchestra reminds us of his 
mission to recover the spear. Kundry gently smoothes 
his forehead, places her arm lovingly round his neck, and 
with wily word and artful look seeks to lure him on to 
his destruction. “ Learn for thyself the meaning of love 
as did Gamuret, thy father, in thy mother’s eyes ; she 
who gave thee life sends thee now as her last blessing 
and greeting the first kiss of love.” The “Magic” motiv 
rises slowly in the orchestra as Kundry’s lips are pressed 
to Parsifal’s in a long kiss, and breaks off into the “ Pain” 
motiv as he struggles to his feet, his guileless innocence 
changed to that knowledge of good and evil which reveals 
to him at once (“durch Mitleid wissend ”) the significance 
of Amfortas’s wound and his own peril. With a bitter 
cry, ‘‘ The wound, the wound, it burns here in my heart!” 
he enters on the conscious struggle with evil. Again he 
sees in imagination the pure band of knights at their 
solemn feast ; again he hears the cry of Amfortas, and, 
throwing himself on his knees, he prays to be forgiven 
for the ignorance that then blinded his eyes. Kundry 
approaches him in sorrowful wonder, but he shrinks from 
her touch, exclaiming, “ That voice, thus it called to him ; 
that glance, those lips, thus they enticed ; even so did 
those arms enfold him ; so did this face soften o’er him ; 
so did these lips kiss from him his soul’s salvation. 
Destroyer of souls, get thee from me!” In_ intense 
anguish Kundry replies, “Cruel! Art thou touched only 
by the woe of that other? Pity now my desolation. 
Through endless ages have I waited for thee, my 
Saviour. Oh, couldst thou but know the curse which 
ever pursues me—awake, asleep, in death, in life, in joy, 
in sorrow... I saw Him—Him—and—mocked Him, 
His glance met mine, and now I seek Him from world to 
weril. In deepest woe I sometimes feel as if His 
countenance were near, already its light seems to rest 
on me in long-sought forgiveness when this accursed 
laughter overpowers me—another sinner sinks in my 
arms. Then I must laugh, I have no tears. ... Thou 
for whom, shamed to death, I have waited, Thou whom 
I knew and mocked, let me upon thy breast lie sobbing ; 
but for one hour let my heart throb with thine, and 
though God and man disown me, I shall find redemp- 
tion and grace in thee.” 





“ And thou wouldst be for ever lost with me if in thy 
embraces I forgot my sacred mission even for an hour.”. 
In wild exultation Kundry exclaims, “Was it my kiss 


‘| which so wondrously cleared thy vision? Let then the 


fulness of my love raise thee to very godhead, even if I 
must be eternally lost for it.” 

Parsifal, however, resists every attempt to distract him 
from his mission, and Kundry, foiled and angry, loudly 
curses him and his wanderings. At her cry, Klingsor 
appears brandishing the sacred’ weapon, which he hurls 
at Parsifal. But, wonder of wonders, it remains poised 
above the youth’s head! Reaching. out his hand, he 
seizes it, and makes the sign of the Cross. Immediately 
the castle falls in ruins, the flowery garden becomes a 
desolate wilderness, and Kundry sinks unconscious to the 
ground, as Parsifal, bearing the holy spear, turns to seek 
again the way to Montsalvat. 

(To be continued.) 








ON THE EXPECTATIONS AND PROSPECTS 


OF A MUSICAL PROFESSOR. 


THE following interesting letter, written by Weber in 
reply to a would-be musician who solicited his advice, 
appeared originally in the year 1827, in the June number 
of Zhe Harmonicon, translated “from a German period- 
ical work” :— 


‘*S1R,—The unreserved confidence which you have thought 
proper to repose in me justifies my addressing you with that open- 
ness and sincerity which artists owe to each other.: By the young, 
and by men of too ardent and sanguine a temperament, plain truth 
is apt to be regarded as cold, harsh, and ill-timed; but your more 
matured judgment and experience wili do me the credit to believe 
that what I am about to say, in reply to your letter, proceeds from 
the best feelings, and from the most cordial wishes for your well- 
being in life. 

‘It is your wish to dedicate yourself to the art, and to follow 
music as a profession. As you apply to me for my advice under 
these circumstances, I consider it my duty to direct your attention 
to the almost infinite difficulties with which you will have to contend. 
I am not acquainted with the degree of talent with which you may 
have been gifted by Providence ; but of this I am certain, that even 
to the talents of the higher, nay, I might even add, of the highest, 
order, favourable circumstances are necessary to enable their pos- 
sessors to make a fortunate hit in the world, and obtain a certain 
degree of credit and reputation. 

** At your age, when the critical faculty has obtained ascendancy 
—a faculty which is always stronger in proportion to the degree of 
mental culture—it is exceedingly ditficult to retrace your steps, and 
commence the grammatical and technical portion of the art in such 
a manner, and with such success, as not to sink under the attempt, 
or fall into perplexing doubts as to your own capability for the 
pursuit—a painful state of mind, which is frequently productive of 
much evil. We well know what the effect of art is, when cultivated 
for itself alone ; when pursued with that singleness of heart, which, 
in the end, is sure to gain the ascendancy over all artificial means. 
We are not satisfied unless we at once produce the intended effect ; 
we do not sing unconsciously like a bird, which sings merely 
because it is a bird; we have witnessed the effect of song, and 
having calculated upon the same, direct our efforts to attain it, It 
is a cause originating externally with regard to us, and proceeding 
to act internally, whereas, according to its real nature, the very 
reverse should take place. 

‘*Butsupposing that yourtalentsand perseverance shouldsurmount 
all this, and that you become a superior musician, still are you sure 
that you will succeed in convincing the world of the fact, and that 
you will not be forced to sink beneath the thousand crosses and 
vexations that beset the artist? How much splendid talent has 
in this manner been lost to the world !—and Heaven knows if the 
number of those be not considerable, who, after having attained the 
envied pinnacle of the art, would willingly exchange their honours 
for what it has cost them in the acquisition! It is a burden that 
becomes every day more oppressive to the r, and robs him 
of himself, of his relatives:and his friends to the world’s end. 

‘* Again, let me ask what substantial benefit the artist derives 
from the pursuit to which he devotes himself with so much ardour, 
and what hope he has that his profession will advance him to any 
distinguished place in social life? If you are a practical musician, 
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what object have you in view? Is it a situation in the chapel ?— 
this is not to be obtained without much difficulty, and when ob- 
tained, the compensation is still scanty and insufficient. Isit tuition ? 
—how rarely does this produce anything beyond a mere pittance, 
barely sufficient for the maintenance of life. 

‘* Are you a composer? How many years must pass before you 
become known ‘to the public, and obtain sufficient patronage even 
to enable you to defray the expenses of the publication of your 
works, not to speak of the additional difficulty of finding managers 
to produce them. And what if you succeed at last?—a sparing 
existénice is all you have a right to hope for. 

‘Tt is true that there pre exceptions to all I have advanced ; but 
what justifies you in believing that you will belong to the chosen 
few, to whom they apply? And grant that this good fortune 
attends you, in what respect will they prove valuable to you? Only 


in as far as they influence the breast of every honest man ; in the 


consciousness of duty fulfilled according to the best of his power, 
and in a resignation to the will of Providence amidst all the diffi- 
culties thrown in the way of well-meant endeavours, and amidst all 
the neglect and ingratitude of the world. 

‘*In conclusion, let me beg of you not to set down what I have 
thought it a duty to state, in answer to your application, as a motive 
either of encouragement or dissuasion in the accomplishment of the 
object you have in view. In cases where we take a decisive step 
which is to influence the whole of our existence, that internal 
voice which speaks from our own heart must be the only judge. 

‘Tam, etc., 
““C. M. VON WEBER.” 








THE ORGAN WORKS OF J. S. BACH. 
EDITED By W. T. BEST. 
(Continued from p, 200.) 
VOLUME XVII.* (continued). 
CHORAL PRELUDE No. 7, “Jesu, meine Freude” :— 














As this, and the eleven preludes that follow, are found in 
one and the same volume of the other editions, it will 
only be necessary hereafter to point out the numerical 
order, which varies in each. This prelude is one of those 
in the little organ-book, and is No. 12, p. 14, of the B.-G., 
Vol. XXV., and No. 31, p. 34, of Peters, Vol. V. In Best 
and Peters, the ordinary signature of C minor, three flats, 
is given, but in the B.-G. the antique practice of omitting 
the last flat is adhered to, in conformity, doubtless, with 
the manuscript. Bach very rarely indicated the ¢emfo of 
any of the organ pieces, but he has done so in this instance, 
marking it Largo. There are no discrepancies in the 
texts of the three editions. 
No. 8, “ Jesus Christus, unser Heiland” :— 











Peters, No. 32, p. 34; B.-G., No. 28, p. 39. In both of 
these the common time C is prefixed to the figures 12-8. 
The only actual difference in the texts will be found, in 
Best, p. 970, 1. 2, b. 1, first beat, top part, which reads as 
(a), and in the others as (4) :— 


Ex. 300. 
o @) a 
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rf + Pr -b 
In the other parts the notation, it will be seen, is in 
agreement throughout. 





* Augener’s Edition, No. 9817. 





No. 9, “In Dir ist Freude ” :— 
Ex. 301. - —_— 
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Peters, No. 34, p. 36; B.-G., No. 17, p. 20. In the 
sixth bar of this prelude there is a slight difference, but 
as it affects the part-writing it may be quoted. . Best 
keeps up the three upper parts, as will be seen at (a), an 
the others delete one voice for the time, as (6):— -— ° 


Ex. 302. 
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The same readings occur when the passage comes in 
again, Best, p. 972, |. 3,b. 3. In the top line of this page, 
bar 3, the two ¢’s, second voice, should: be connected by 
a bind. The twelve bars prior to the final are, in Best 
and Peters, enclosed with marks of repetition, but in the 
B.-G. they are printed in full. 

No. 10, “ Lob sei dem Allmichtigen Gott” :— 


Ex. 303. 
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Peters, No. 38, p. 40; B.-G., No. 4, p.6. No differ- 


ences in the three texts. — 
No. 11, “Ach wie nichtig, ach wie fliichtig” :— 

















Peters, No. 1, p. 2; B.-G., No. 46, p.60. In this last 
the signature has but one flat. The inner parts in this 
prelude frequently cross each other, and in the Peters 
edition the printing is rather involved. 

No. 12, “In dulci Jubilo” :— 








Peters, No. 35. p. 38 ; B.-G., No. 10, p. 12. This is the 
well-known canon in the octave between the upper part 
and the pedal. The compass of the pedal part extends 
to the high F sharp. With reference to this Spitta re- 
marks—“ We may infer that Bach must have used the 
four-feet cornet stop on the pedals which the Weimar 
Castle chapel organ possessed, for a pedal of so great a 
natural compass could at that time hardly have existed 
anywhere.” It will be noticed that in this prelude the 
counterpoint of the middle parts is also in canon, only 
broken by the substitution, in the tenor part, of a for c 
—_ p- 977, |. 3, b. 1, and again, p. 978, 1. 1, b. 3; but 
the form is abandoned at the third bar of the second line 
on p. 978. ‘The three texts are in agreement, save that in 
Peters and the B.-G, the theme is given in minims—the 
signature being 3-2—and, as in the third bar, when two 
notes are employed instead of three, they are crotchets, 
where quavers are written in Best. 
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No. 13, “ Herr Jesu Christ, Dich zu uns wend” :— 








Peters, No. 25, p. 28; B.-G., No. 34, p. 48. oe pre- 
Jude is printed i extenso in Best and the B.-G., but in 
Peters the second section is given with repeat marks. 
The only different reading occurs in Best, p. 980, 1. 2, b. 2, 
middle stave, first beat, which is as (@), and Peters and 
the B.-G., as (4) :— 
Ex. 307. 
@) =e. 
5 m1 ————— 
aes 
Attention may be called to the last measure, which has 
slightly different notation, one part, / fourth line, bass, 
being doubled in Peters and the B.-G., but there is no 
necessity for quoting. 
No. 14, “ Erstanden ist der heil’ge Christ” :— 
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Peters, No. 14, p. 16; B.-G., No. 30, p. 44. The three 
texts are entirely in agreement. 
STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 
(To be continued.) 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


THe centenary of Heinrich Marschner was worthily celebrated 
in Leipzig by the performance of the Vampyr and Hans Heiling. 
The first-named opera was originally brought out at Leipzig, 
where_it was performed on March 29th, 1828, and had an 
enthusiastic reception. //ans Heiling also was first adequately 
received in Leipzig. Both operas were this year worthily in- 
terpreted, the principal vé/es especially (Llerr Schelper as Lord 
Ruthven, and Herr Demuth as Hans Heiling) being excellently 
rendered. 

. A-new opera was brought out a short time ago at the Stadt 
Theatre—Aei Sedan, in three acts, by Heinrich Zollner. The 
extremely simple plot of the first and third acts is interrupted in 
the second act, which is scarcely more than an Intermezzo, that 
might be omitted without injuring the coherency of the whole. 
The librettist, who is at the same time the composer, allots a 
great part of the second act to dialogue, and has even used the 
cheap means of making Berliner, Bavarian, and Saxon speak in 
their dialects, and of eliciting cheers for the King of, Prussia, the 
Crewn Prince, Prince Frederick Charles, Prince Albert of 
Saxony, Bismarck, and Moltke, to influence the local patriotism 
of Leipzig. Finally, many well-known songs and marches are 
given, and when, at the conclusion, the whole male choir sings 
in unison ‘‘ Heil dir im Siegerkranz” and ‘*Die Wacht am 
Rhein,” the effect is naturally great and excites overpowering 
applause. The most noticeable talent of the composer lies in 
_ hfs clever treatment of the modern orchestra, by which he gains 
many a fine effect ; his harmonies and modulations are hyper- 
modern and based entirely on Wagner. Melody is his weakest 
point ; he produces here and there a melodic phrase, but really 
well-constructed melodies are very rare. The entr’acte between 
the first and second acts is too long and tedious. The opera 
was well received, and the poet-composer called before the 
curtain several times. The principal parts were effectively sung 
by traulein Donges and Herr Demuth. 

Another operatic novelty that has been performed by artists 
of the second or even third rank, at the Crystal Palace, is 
entitled Die versunkene Stadt, and is written and composed by 
Arthur Kénnemann. We were unable to be present when the 





opera was given, but we are told that the composer possesses 
talent, but is at present under the influence of Wagner. 

The two Academical Gesang-Vereine, Arion and Paulus, gave, 
as usual, their annual summer concerts. The Arion, under the 
direction of their conductor, Dr. Paul Klengel, produced several 
novelties, of which the following may be named :—‘‘ Gewitter- 
nacht,” by Friedrich Hegar, is worked out with great skill, and 
contains enormous difficulties for the singers, and a very charming 
work by Théodore Gouvy, ‘* Frihlings Erwachen,” is extremely 
captivating. The Paulus, under their conductor, Dr. Hermann 
Kretzschmar, brought out a work for choir and orchestra, 
‘* Konig Sigurd Ring’s Brautfahrt,” by Heinrich Zéllner. The 
composer shows in this work also that he is exclusively a 
follower of Wagner, and gains his effect by making the choir 
sing in unison, while the great orchestra, with a number of brass 
instruments, provides the colouring. We also heard Pfitzner’s 
‘*Die Jagd nach dem Gliicke,” Hegar’s inevitable ‘‘ Todten- 
volk,” Rheinberger’s beautiful ‘‘ Rolandsballade,” and choruses 
by Brahms, Thieriot, Silcher, and Koschat. 

In the last number of your esteemed paper we said that 
Capellmeister Reinecke had resigned his post in the Con- 
servatorium as well as that in the Gewandhaus. This news 
seems to have been premature, as our local journal now prints 
the following :— 


‘‘ Herr Prof. Dr. Carl Reinecke, whose useful labours in the Royal 
Conservatorium of Music have often been brought into notice and 
acknowledged to the full, will continue to devote his highly-valued 
powers of tuition to the famous Leipzig institution. Being himself 
one of the most sympathetic pianists, and especially unapproach- 
able as a p'ayer of Mozart, the master wields, by his personal 
influence as a teacher, a power that cannot be over-estimated, 
eradicating from the beginning all premature extravagances and all 
misconceptions as regards the artistic aims to be fostered in musical 
education. Systematic culture, strengthening of technique, analysis 
and explanation ot form, besides the refining of musical feeling, are 
striking features of the great artist’s teaching that all those who had 
the advantage of learning under him will gratefully remember. His 
eminent mastery of form and his admirable knowledge of literature, 
as well as the clearness of his analysis and his lucid explanation of 
all details in the structure of musical works, invest also his instruc- 
tion in composition with an especial worth, which young artists 
know well how to value rightly without giving up their own 
individualities to a slavish imitation. In short, it must give great 
satisfaction to all those who aré earnest in art, and who respect the 
eminent musician, that he will in future still contribute, by his 
instruction and by his example, to promote the culture and fostering 
of art at the Leipzig Royal Conservatorium. He will be sure to 
always earn the warm gratitude of his pupils,”’ 

Reinecke’s successor at the Gewandhaus, Herr Arthur 
Nickisch, has arrived in Leipzig. The press, which generally 
prints numerous articles when any operatic singer leaves the 
stage who has been here for some years, has been almost 
wholly silent about the retirement ‘of Reinecke, who has been 
here for thirty-five years. But it is the more spoken of in all 
circles, and a great many ox dits are flying about. As soon as 
it is clear what is fact and what is merely invention or sup- 
position, we may return to the subject. 








Correspondence. 


PRACTICE v. THEORY. 
To the Editor of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


S1rR,—I consider the following extract from Mr. Prout’s 
paper * so valuable that I venture to reproduce it, and 
crystallize it into epigrammatic form :— 


‘* Without anterior practice, no theory. This is the very basis 


and corner-stone of all musical science, ‘To believe that practice zs 
only the apflication of the rules of theory is a monumental error, 
which should be left to some venerable but routine contrapuntists 
who have never lived in the vivifying atmosphere of real art. . 
Such and such a composer of genius invents a new harmonic 
succession, employs a chord till then unused, Let us not throw a 
stone at him; it is a new rule which, unknown to himself, he freely 





* See Tue Montuty Musica Recorp for June, 1895, page 128. 
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creates; and all the preceding rules—I defy anyone to prove the 
contrary—have had in truth no other origin. Then comes the 
theorist, whose special mission is to observe attentively the new 
fact, to analyze it in all its aspects, to give an exact and detailed 
account of it, and finally to classify it, in its chronological order, 
and in its rank of succession and combination.” 

These admirable opinions coincide so exactly with the views I 
have so often myself expressed, that, were I not absolutely certain 
that M. Loquin‘has never seen my ‘‘ Harmony,’—in all probability 
he does not even know my name—I should have been inclined to 
suppose that the last sentences I have quoted were a free paraphrase 
of a portion of my preface. . 


Art is doing, science is knowing. The duty of science 
is to explain fact, not to forecast it ; that is the function 
of revelation.— Yours, etc., 

CHARLES LUNN. 


Notice to Correspondents. — Several private letters 
having been addressed to the writer of the article 
“Music in Theatres” (see August Number), the Editor 
begs to inform correspondents that he will insert any 
letters on the subject sent to himself for publication, 
if suitable. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


““¢ Dogs your Honour like cheese?’ said Jeanie, with a 
gleam of conscious delight as she asked the question. 
* Like it ?’ said the Duke, whose good-nature anticipated 
what was to follow, ‘cakes and cheese are a dinner for 
an emperor, let alone a Highlandman. . . . But, re- 
member, be on honour with it, Jeanie, and make it all 
yourself, for I am a real good judge !’” 

This passage, it will be remembered, occurs in Scott’s 
“Heart of Midlothian,” during the conversation between 
Jeanie Deans and the Duke of Argyll after their 
momentous interview with Queen Caroline, and confirms 
the simple tastes attributed to the great duke, whose 
affection for “ Bannocks of Barleymeal” is celebrated in 
song. And the incident ends—* He then took a cordial 
farewell of Jeanie . . . and rolled off in his own 
carriage, humming a stanza of the ballad which he is 
said: to have composed :— 

‘*At the sight of Dumbarton once again. 
I'll cock up my bonnet and march amain, 
With my claymore hanging down to my heel, 
To whang at the bannocks of barley meal.” 
The same ballad also provides a heading to Chapter 34, 
which reads :— 
‘*My name is Argyll, you may well think it strange 
To live at the court and never to change.” 
The words and music, given in our music supplement as 
revised and edited by Mr. Alfred Moffat, will therefore 
be read with interest by lovers of Scott, while “At 
Polwarth on the Green” will also be acceptable to 
Scotch readers—both ballads being taken from the 
newly-published “ Minstrelsy of Scotland” (Edition 
No. 8930). 


" Reviews of Hew Music and Netw 
nitions, 


—+— 

Vocal Works by Great Masters. Transcribed for the piano- 
forte by E. —— W. S. BENNETT, “ Maydew” 
(Maienthau) ; H. KJERULF, “ Longing” (Loengsel). 
London: Augener & Co. 

IN calling attention to the two transcriptions for piano- 

forte solo of songs by Bennett and Kjerulf, we feel con- 

fident that pianists will agree with us that Mr. Pauer has 
rendered these charming compositions in a manner which 











will endear them more than ever to their many admirers. 
Let it not be supposed that they have been converted 
into showy pieces, overrun with florid passages quite out 
of keeping with the sentiment of the songs; on the 
contrary, they are faithful transcriptions of the original 
versions—masterly adaptations for pianoforte. As “ studiés 
in style” nothing better could well be devised. To all 
who cultivate a refined taste, and who wish to acquire the’ 
art of “singing on the pianoforte,” they will yield entire 
satisfaction. It may be mentioned that there are six other 
songs besides in this collection—one by Beethoven, two 
by A. Jensen, two by F. Liszt, and one by Weber. 


Studies and Pieces contained in the Syllabus of the Asso- 
ciated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and 
the Royal College of Music for Local Examinations 
in Music, 1896. - A.—Local centre examinations.— 
Junior grade. (Edition No. 6132¢, net, 1s.) Senior 
grade. (Edition No. 6133¢, net, 1s.) B.—Local 
school examinations. —Lower division. (Edition No. 
6134¢, net, 1s.) Higher division. (Edition No. 
6135¢, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. : 

THE four volumes before us, published at 1s. each, con- 

tain all the music, excepting two studies by Stephen 

Heller (included in the lis s for local school examina- 

tions), selected by the Associated Board of the RA.M. 

and the R.C.M. for Local Examinations in Music, 1896. 

These are for the local centre examinations in the Junior 

grade. Studies—Handel, Courante in E minor ; Czerny, 

in G, Op. 299, No. 18; A. Loeschhorn, in D flat, Op. 67, 

No. 14. Pzeces—Mozart, sonata in F (last movement) ; 

Mendelssohn, Lied ohne Worte, Op. 38, No. 1; Schu- 

mann, “ Reiterstiick,” from Op. 68. In the Senior grade.— 

Studies—Bach, fugue in B flat, No. 21 ; Clementi, Gradiis 

No. 2 in F; Heller, Allegro risoluto, Op. 82, No. 16. 

Pieces—Beethoven’s Adagio in F, from Sonata, Op. 2, 

No. 1; Chopin, valse in A flat, Op. 64, No. 3; Rhein- 

berger, “ Die Jagd,” Op. 5, No. 1. Intending candidates 

may depend upon this thoroughly reliable edition, which 
is amply fingered (Continental), correctly phrased, and 
clearly printed. 

Each volume for the local school examinations contains 
five studies and six pieces, candidates or their instructors 
having the choice ot one of three lists in each division, 
which lists are given on the page of contents. These 
books offer to teachers a varied and useful selection of 
music for use in schools, apart from the special object of 
their publication ; we therefore strongly recommend them 
to the notice of those concerned. 


Génevidve. Romance for the pianoforte. By W. STERN- 


DALE BENNETT. London: Augener & Co. 
ADMIRERS of this master’s compositions will find the 
romance “Géneviéve” one of the most pleasing of 
Bennett’s smaller pieces for pianoforte solo. The melody, 
in 3 rhythm, has a semiquaver accompaniment throughout, 
which if rendered with a soft touch, constitutes its chiet 
beauty. This new edition has been carefully revised and 
fingered : we may therefore anticipate a wider acceptance 
and appreciation than has hitherto been accorded to it. 
It would appear that Bennett has given no opus number 
to this piece, which is exceptional. 


Progressive Studies for the Violin, introductory to the 
studies of KREUTZER and FIoRILLO. By EMIL 
KREUZ. Op. 34. In seven books. (Edition No. 
5663 A toG, net, Is. each.) London : Augener & Co. 

THE teacher will find in these seven b»oks ‘a complete 

collection of violin studies in progressive order, com- 

mencing with exercises on the open strings, gradually 
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introducing the notes of C major in the first position 
(Book I.), followed by forty studies in the major and 
minor keys intended for the practice of the various 
bowings and other technical difficulties (Books II. and 
III.), and the remaining four books illustrating the dif- 
ferent positions and introducing various technical diffi- 
culties and arpfeggi, etc., through all keys. There is 
sufficient here to enable the scholar to advance without 
the aid of a violin school, so systematic is the arrange- 
ment of the entire work, and after he has thoroughly 
mastered it he will be quite ready to commence the 
difficult studies of Kreutzer, Fiorillo, and Rode. The 
author gives, in the course of the work, several lists of 
pieces from which the teacher may make a selection to 
be studied in conjunction with the studies. The direc- 
tions, of which there are but a few, are printed in three 
languages. We have no hesitation in recommending 
this new work to the notice of professional players and 
amateurs alike, in spite of the fact that there are now 
so many excellent works of a similar kind before the 
public. _ 
Drittes Jagdstiick (Third Hunting Sketch) for the Piano- 
Sorte. By F. KIRCHNER, Op. 608. London : Augener 
& Co. 
THE fact that Kirchner’s first and second “ Jagdstiick”’ 
have been so extraordinarily successful has induced him 
to write a third, and with perfectly satisfactory results. 
Indeed, speaking from recollection of the former two 
hunting ‘ante, we are not sure whether this is not the 
best of the three. It is in the key of D major, with the 
orthodox § measure, and “goes” with a capital swing, 
strongly suggestive of an exhilarating and breezy gallop 
across country. The piece is intended for young people, 
and is well within the limit of their average capabilities, 
besides being nicely fingered. 


Par ANTON STRE- 
London : Augener & Co. 


Scherzo Tarantelle pour le Piano. 

LEZKI. 
THE farantelle form is popular alike with composers, 
players, and listeners, and there is such a multitude of 
them in existence that, apart from their very pronounced 
form, which gives a strong family likeness all round, one 
can often detect still more striking points of resemblance 


existing between some of them. Strelezki is usually 
agreeable, even if he sometimes fails in being original ; 
but in the composition before us we are pleased to notice 
some of that individual self-assertion which one expects 
from a practised writer. He has given us his own 
thoughts here carefully matured, and there is a great 
deal in them which we cordially admire. From our 
point of view the “ Tarantelle”” is good from beginning 
to end, and will be sure to find many admirers. Given 
supple fingers, “ broken in” by Zechnigue, it contains no 
difficulties that the exercise of a very little patience will 
not overcome. ___ 

Sonata for Pianoforteand Violin. By J. L. DUSSEK. Op. 
69, No.1. Edited by EMILE THOMAS. (Edition No. 
7360 ; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE appearance ot a new edition of the Sonata in B flat 

major by Dussek, a composer whose works, as far as con- 

cerns the public, are now well-nigh forgotten, will prove 
gratifying to many who, like ourselves, do not recognize 
fashion. in art. Many of the compositions of Dussek, 

Hummel, and others, which have been placed on the 

shelf, might with advantage be reprinted in a modern 

cheap edition, if only on account of their value as educa- 
tional works. The present revision by Emile Thomas 
illustrates our meaning, as the violin part has been care- 
fully bowed and fingered, and errors which are frequently 
found in older editions are in this new one corrected. 


The sonata is in three movements :—I. A//egro molto con 
fuoco; i. “ Les Soupirs,” Adagio cantabile; \11. Rondo, 
Allegretto non troppo — three interesting movements, 
good examples of Dussek’s melodious style. 


Album of twelve pieces for the Violin, with Pianoforte 
accompaniment. By ALFRED MoFFatT. (Edition 
No. 7524; net, 2s.) Zhe same for the Violoncello, 
with Pianoforte accompaniment. (Edition No. 7714; 
net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

WE can highly recommend this set of short pieces. 
Their descriptive titles are—1, Boatman’s Song; 2, 
Sarabande ; 3, Scherzo Caractéristique; 4, Lullaby ; 
5, Schottische Weise ; 6, Hedge Rose; 7, Polish Dance ; 
8, Gondola Song; 9, Gavotte; 10, Autumn Song; 
11, Diversion ; 12,'Cradle Song. There is a freshness 
of idea, together with originality of thought and treat- 
ment, about each which renders them most acceptable, 
and will, no doubt, ensure something more than a passing 
popularity for them. They are either for violin—in the 
easier positions—or violoncello, with a pianoforte accom- 
paniment which is by no means uninteresting. It is 
unnecessary to add that in the string parts there are 
ample directions for bowing, etc. 


Vortragsstudien. Studies in style. A collection of 
striking and favourite pieces of old masters. Ar- 
ranged for violoncello, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment. . By CARL SCHROEDER. No. 23. L. GAM- 
BERO. Sarabande and Bourrée. No. 24. PH. E. 
BacH. Airs de Ballet. No. 25. G. F. HANDEL. 
Air and Gavotte. London: Augener & Co. 

PROMINENT amongst new editions of favourite pieces of 

old masters stands this collection for violoncello and 

pianoforte. Many exceilent compositions, by writers 
whose names are but little known, even amongst 
musicians, are included. The Sarabande and Bourrée, 
by L. Gambero, may be taken as a specimen. The two 
pieces by Ph. E. Bach (Azrsde Ballet) and G. F. Handel 

(Air and Gavotte) are both excellent “Studies in Style,” 

or, indeed, pieces for performance. We have on former 

occasions remarked on the excellence of the arrangements 
= care which has been bestowed on the editorial 

work, ——_ . 

Extracts from Oratorios and Cantatas, arranged for 
female voices, with pianoforte accompaniment, by 
H. HEALE. Mendelssohn: “I waited for the Lord” 
(3-part) ; “ How lovely are the messengers ” (3-part) ; 
“For He shall give His angels” (4-part). (Edition 
eo 4151-3; each, net, 4d.) London: Augener 

0 


THE first of these part-songs (from the ZLodgesang) is 
arranged for two sopranos and an alto, the second (from 
St. Paul) for the same combination, and the third (from 
Elijah) can be sung either as a double chorus of 
soprani and alti, or as a quartet for two soprani and two 
alti. All three are such old favourites that there is no 
need to add anything but that the arranging is well and 
practically carried out, without taking undue liberties 
with the original. 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
FROM: BRIDGE & Son, Brighton: (Harris), ‘‘ The Silver Lake.” — 
DonajowskI: (Barker), ‘‘When Thou Art Nigh,” Song.— 
J. FERRIE, Glasgow: (Patterson), 83 Scottish Songs,—NOVELLO, 
EwER & Co. : Bach’s Organ Works, Book 12; (Bay/is), ‘‘ Mind and 
Voice” ; (Beethoven), ‘‘ Elegy on the Death of a Poodle,” Song; 
(Bryans), ‘‘A Simple Choral Communion Card”; (Cadkin), 
‘* Morning and Evening Service”’ in D, three Duets for two Violins 





and Piano, three Trios for three Violins and Piano; (H. Clarke), 
*‘Drums and Voices,” Operetta for Girls; ** The Daisy Chain,” 
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THE MINSTRELSY OF SCOTLAND. 
200 SCOTTISH SONGS, 


adapted to their traditional airs; 
arranged for Voice with Pianoforte accompaniment, 
and supplemented with historical notes 
by 


Alfred Moffat. 


ARGYLE IS MY NAME. 


BANNOCKS 0’ BARLEY-MEAL*¥ 
Old ballad modified by Sir Alex. Boswell. 
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Ar gyle is my name, and you may think it strange, To 
Ye ri . ots and re-~- vels_ of Lon.don a ~- dieu! And 
if it chance Mag. gie should bring me a _ son, He shall 
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Fol - ly, ye fop-lings, I leave her to youl For Scot.land I min-gled in 
fight for his King as his fa . ther has done; II hang up my sword wi’ an 
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* The verses given here are Sir Alex. Boswell’s modification of an old ballad attributed to the Duke 
of Argyle, born 1680, and which is given in Herd’s Collection of Scots’ Songs, 1776, vol, ii. The tune is of 


Highland origin. 
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bus. tle and strife_For my . self I seek peace and an in . no.cent life. Ii 
old sol_dier’s pride— Oh, may he be worthy to weart on his sidel I 
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haste to the Highlands and vis. it each scene Wi’ Maggie, my love, in her 
pant for the breeze o’ my  lovd na- tive place, I long for the smile o’ each 
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“Neer eager 
coun try’s weal; Now Ii! feast. upon Ban_nocks bar . ley. meal! 
plea. sure Ili feel, While she shares_ my Ban-nocks bar . ley- meal! 
fasts I can reel, And feast upon Ban-_nocks bar . ley _ meal! 
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AT POLWARTH ON THE GREEN* 


ie Moderato. Verses attributed to Allan Ramsay. 
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* This song appears in the Zea-Zable Miscellany 1724. It is probably an old song corrected by Ramsay. 
Thomson adapted Ramsay’s version to the original air in the Orfheus Caledonius, 1725. “Polwarth” is the 
name of a small village in Berwickshire; in the middle of it are two ancient thorn-trees, a few yards dis- 
tant from each other, around which it was formerly the custom for every newly-married pair, and the 
company invited to the wedding, to dance in a ring. From this circumstance originated the old song of 
“Polwarth on the Green” (Museum Illustrations, p.177). The air under the title of “Polwarth on the Green” 
is preserved in the Crockat MS. Book, 1709. Gay chose this — for song N? 20 in his opera“Polly,” 
1729, beginning:- 

Love now is nought but art, 
Tis who can juggle best, 

To all men seem to give your heart, 
But keep it in your breast. 
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Operetta for Children; (Cummings), ‘‘The Poor Irish Lad”; 
(Davies), ‘‘ Hervé Riel” ; (Dosser¢), ‘‘ Communion Service” in E 
minor; (Galpin), ‘‘Ye Olde Englyshe Pastymes”; (German), 
‘* Gipsy Suite,” for Violin and Piano ; (Gz/dert), Santa Claus and his 
Comrades”; (Handel), ‘‘ Le profonde vie” from Oftone (Livett), 
“Short Settings of Communion Service” in G; (Macpherson), 
‘‘ 137th Psalm”; (Martin), ‘‘ Organ Arrangements,” Nos. 21-25 ; 
‘‘Octavo Anthems,” Nos. 494-499, 502, 503, 510, 513, 514; 
“Octavo Trios,” etc., Nos. 304-307; ‘‘Two-part Songs,” Nos. 
92°97; ‘Original Compositions for the Organ,” Nos. 217, 223, 
225-234, 236-238 ; ‘‘ Orpheus” (New Series), Nos. 281, 283-285 ; 
‘Parish Choir Book,” Nos. 182, 185, 186, 189, 195-200, 202; 
‘‘Part-Song Book,” Nos. 722, 727, 730-734, 737; (Power- 
Mounteney), ‘‘ Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis”’ in E flat ; (Purced?), 
“Te Deum Laudamus” in D; ‘‘ Ten Pianoforte Pieces’’ ; ‘* The 
Captive Lover,” Song; (Reak), ‘Music for School Drill’; 
‘*School Music Review,” Sept. 1, 1895 ; ‘‘School Songs,” Books 
55, 57, 58; ‘‘Short Anthems,” Nos. 54-56; (Schumann), ‘‘ The 
Luck of Edenhall” ; (Stainer), ‘‘ The Canticles" ; ( 7schaikowsky), 
‘‘The Seasons,” Books 1 and 2, Piano Solo; ( Wareing), ‘‘ The 
Wreck of the Hesperus” ; ( Wyo), ‘‘ All things love Thee, so do 
I."—Ross & CoucH: (ONeill), ‘‘A Lincolnshire Love Song” ; 
‘A Little Wild Rose by the Wayside Grew"; ‘‘A Venetian Love 
Song.”—VEREIN der MUSIKFREUNDE, Book 2.—WEEKES (Burn- 
ham), ‘‘ Birdie’s Message,” Sacred Song ; (Hinton), ‘‘ Friends and 
Foes,” Song; (Zawiiss), ‘‘ Scotia Schottische” ; (Stock), ‘‘ Sleep, 
Mother’s Dear One,” Lullaby; (Zowmend), ‘‘ Love's Appeal,” 
Song; (Wiliiams), ‘‘ A Dedication,” Church Cantata, 








@peras and Conrerts. 


a 


AT this season of the year there is little to record in actual 
operatic achievement, and generally from the close of Covent 
Garden until the following year everything is at a standstill 
in the lyric drama. But shortly an earnest and most com- 
mendable effort is about to be made to alter this state of 
things. We are to have, not an autumn season of washed-out 
Italian opera, with worn-out singers, but a series of works 
—some of the highest importance—in English. Italian opera 
was better than none at all, and when productions from what 
was fancifully called ‘the land of song” were the most 
attractive of any, and the vocalists were highly trained, they 
were interesting. But the day has passed when Italian vocal- 
ists were the best. Of late years many of them have been 
indifferent in style, execution, and even in quality of tone. 
The low state of musical taste in Italy has led to the en- 
couragement of a class of opera performers who may be called 
‘*screamers” rather than singers, and their vocal faults were 
upon a par with their acting. London opera-goers who visited 
the Coburg Company at Drury Lane expressed surprise at 
their intelligent acting; but that is by no means uncommon 
in the Fatherland, for Wagner has taught his countrymen that 
the lyric drama cannot hope to appeal to the general public 
unless the acting is satisfactory. The great defects of all 
English opera perfomances in the past were bad acting, and 
trivial ballads introduced without any regard to dramatic 
requirements, and only suited to the tastes of amateur tenors 
and sopranos in the drawing-room. There is an eager desire, 
we believe, to amend this, and also to open up a new field of 
Operatic enterprise. The old difficulty about the language 
ought to vanish altogether if the brilliant effort about to be 
made at Covent Garden proves successful. If the smaller 
cities of Germany can perform the best operas in the language 
of the people, why should a metropolis like London shrink 
from doing so? If the tongue of Goethe and Schiller is good 
enough for opera, why not that of Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Byron? The craze for Italian as the only language fitted for 
operatic performance was merely a fashionable ‘‘ fad,” and is, 
we believe, nearly played out. French has been successfully 
tried, ny that janguage, with its nasal tones, cannot be 
superior for musical pu to our homely English, a proof 
of which is afforded by the beauty -of our old pe p Nal gre 
madrigals, which have been the admiration of the whole 
world. As for vocalists, they are coming from all corners of 


the earth. Some of our sweetest singers of opera in Italian, 
French, and German, are found in the colonies, and America 
supplies us liberally with charming vocalists. All that is 
wanted to make the coming campaign of opera in English a 
great and lasting success, is for the musical public, as good old 
Dr. Johnson would say, ‘‘to clear their minds of cant ”—the 
cant of fashion and of prima-donna worship ; and most of all 
should they remember that the twaddling ballad of the drawing- 
room must be entirely banished from the lyric stage. ‘But 
we must have melody,” cry the amateurs. Yes, that is true, 
and the greater the master, the greater the melodist. But it 
should be melody appropriate to the subject of the libretto, not 
the ordinary music-hall jingle. 

Now let us see what we have in store, or at least what is 
promised in the new scheme, which is announced to commence 
on Saturday, October 12th, with Zannhduser. On the follow- 
ing Monday Lohengrin is to be given, also on the Thursday 
after. On Saturday, 19th, is to be celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first production of TZannhduser. But 
perhaps the most ambitious venture of the season is the pro- 
duction of Die Walkiire in English. This is fixed for Monday, 
October 21st. Only a few years ago Wagner was quite 
unknown in this country, and the performance of so elaborate 
and intensely dramatic a work as the Walkiire is enough to 
make old opera-goers almost breathless. The leap from 
The Bohemian Girl and Maritana to Die Walkiire is indeed a 
daring one, and reflects the greatest credit upon managerial 
courage. ‘What of the resources?” will be asked. So far as 
we can ascertain, the stage arrangements will be good, and 
the vocalists also. Some have to win fame, as, for instance, 
the Sieglinde, Miss Susan Strong. Miss Lilian Tree is also a. 
stranger to London. Mr. Hedmondt has a fine voice, and has 
had ample experience with the Carl Rosa Company. Malle. 
Olitzka, the Moscow artist, has done good work at Covent 
Garden, and Mr. David Bispham is a vocalist of great ability. 
It is well the French school should not be neglected, and we 
are glad to see Adolphe Adam’s genial’old work, Le Postilion 
de Longjumeau, is to be revived. It is scarcely known in London. 
Our hearty good wishes accompany this excellent and, we must 
add, bold scheme, which may, if successful, lead to important 
events in the future. New operas are already talked of, and it 
is quite certain they would soon be forthcoming if they could 
only find a home. British composers have been so long under 
a cloud. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


It is very gratifying to record the fact that the coming series at 
the Palace will be the fortieth. There will, as usual, be twenty 
concerts—ten before, and ten after Christmas—the break being 
made for the inevitable pantomime. A charming idea of Mr. 
Manns is to celebrate the fortieth anniversary by a programme 
made up entirely from works of native musicians whose cora- 

sitions have been first heard at the Palace. Several of our 

st composers will therefore be represented, for Mr. Manns 
has always been honourably known for his generous encourage- 
ment to native musicians, and some who made their first ap- 
pearance under his da¢oz have since become distinguished in 
other fields of musical art. The programmes of the Sydenham 
concerts are likely to be very interesting, Dvorak’s Symphony, 
From the New World, Tschaikowsky’s Symphony in F minor, 
No. 4, Volkmann’s Concerto for the Violoncello, to be played 
by Herr David Popper, the Prelude to Eugen D’Albert’s 
opera, Der Rudin, Bach’s Church Cantata, “* Gottlob nun geht 
das Jahr zu Ende, Goetz’s Noenie, for chorus and orchestra, two 
of Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s pieces on old Scotch airs, etc. There 
will be.a Beethoven Concert to celebrate the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the composer’s birth. This will 
include the ‘‘ Eroica” Symphony, and M. Siloti will play the 
famous E flat Pianoforte Concerto, Miss Fillunger being the 
vocalist. Various novelties are also promised, and we anticipate 
that the Crystal Palace music will do as much credit to the 
taste, judgment, and skill of Mr. Manns as it has always done 
since that admirable conductor became responsible for it forty 





years ago, 
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MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 


A NEw three-act comic opera is to b2 produced shortly at the 
Lyric Theatre. The libretto is by Mr. S. J. Adair Fitzgerald, 
and the music by Signor Emilio Pizzi. Surprise has often been 
expressed of late that so few productions of the kind have been 
recently seen on the London stage. The secret is that playgoers 
had become disgusted with the imbecility, and feeble music of 
several of these operas latterly produced in London. The 
lightest of such works needs to have some artistic claims, but 
the majority had none. Let us hope the opera of Signor 
Pizzi will mark a new departure. e is at least a capable 
musician, with a pleasing gift of melody. Some good per- 
formers are set down in the cast.—The charming vocalist 
Madame Melba has decided to undertake the part of the 
heroine in Massenet’s opera Manon, and has visited the 
composer to avail herself of his suggestions. This we may 
regard as a remarkable instance of modesty in a prima 
donna so celebrated. When brought out next season at 
Covent Garden the opera will be given in French, and M. 
Jean de Reszké will take the part of the hero. The tenor 
music being graceful and sympathetic should suit M. De Reszké 
perfectly.—The second marriage of Mr. Sims Reeves has been 
much talked of in musical circles. He has married a young 
lady of great personal attractions, and also possessing no little 
musical talent. It is said that after receiving further training 
from her celebrated husband, she will appear in public; but this 
rumour has vet to be confirmed.—It was rather an odd choice 
for a dramatic title to call the new Drury Lane play after Mr. 
Henry Russell’s once popular song, ‘‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer.”-— 
The sisters Clara and Marianne Eissler played a few days since 
at Balmoral, and in a Prelude by Mendelssohn for violin, harp, 
and pianoforte, Princess Beatrice took the pianoforte part, and 
played it ‘‘at sight” with perfect correctness and a charming 
style. It will be remembered that her father was an excellent 
musician. The Queen had also considerable talent as a vocalist 
and pianist. Mendelssohn speaks of it in his letters.—It is 
rather laughable to read, in the criticisms of 77i/by, recently 
produced at Manchester, that ‘‘she was enabled, through hyp- 
notism, to sing the most difficult operatic music although without 
any previous cultivation.” We also read of her ‘‘executing most 
brilliantly the Impromptu of Chopin in a flat.” Theatrical 
adapters and critics should take a few lessons in music. Will the 
prima donna of the future study an opera under the influence of 
hypnotism? If so, what is to become of the singing-master ? 
His occupation, like that of Othello, will be gone.—I1umper- 
dinck’s popular Hansel und Gretel, which has been so successful 
at five London theatres, is to be produced in New York, Oc- 
tober 7th, Sir Augustus Harris being responsible for the ar- 
rangements. The conductor is to be that excellent musician 
Herr Anton Seidl, and the cast will include several performers 
who have taken part in the representations here. 1t is as fol- 
lows :—Gretel, Miss Jeanne Douste ; Hansel, Miss Marie Elba; 
Mother, Miss Grace Damian; Father, M. Jacques Bars: Sand- 
man, Miss Jessie Huddleston ; Dewman, Miss Edith Johnston ; 
The Witch, Miss Meisslinger. Miss Delrita, Mr. W. Franklyn, 
and Miss Cecile Brani will also be attached to the company. 
—lIt will probably be the end of November, at the earliest, ere 
the new comic opera by Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan will be 
ready for the Savoy stage.-—Professor Villiers Stanford is said 
to be engaged on an Irish opera, called Shamus O’Brien, some 
of the melodies being founded on old Hibernian airs. May the 
composer be as happy in adapting them as Sir A. C. Mackenzie 
has been with old-fashioned Scottish tunes. Should Professor 
Stanford’s opera really appear, the libretto is to be in English, 
and the vocalists are to be Hibernian, but will use the national 
‘*brogue.”—The Principal of the Royal Academy of Music is 
said to be busy composing two operas at Malvern. Alexander 
Dumas used to write several novels at the same time, but we 
doubt if even the gifted Sir A. C. Mackenzie would attempt a 
second opera until he had finished the first. Should the experi- 
ment at Covent Garden prove successful, however, who knows 
what wonderful things may come to pass in the world of music. 
Works may be brought to light which the composers had them- 
selves forgotten, owing to the operatic blight which has fallen 
upon them during the last few years, 
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PREPARATIONS for the production of the Frédégonde of 
Guiraud and Saint-Saéns at the Grand Opéta are being 
carried on in the leisurely fashion characteristic of that 
great institution. It is hoped—but perhaps not expected 
—that the production may take place early in November. 
Besides the four principal vé/es allotted to Mmes. Bréval 
and Héglon, MM. Alvarez and Renaud, there are minor 
parts for MM. Delmas and Vaguet. There will be two 
ballet-divertissements—one in the first act, the music of 
which was left complete by Guiraud ; the other, in Act 3, 
is entirely by M. Saint-Saéns, The directors of the Opéra 
have apparently made up their minds that their corps de 
ballet needs a thorough weeding out and renewal; anda 
Mlle, Petitpa, from St. Petersburg, has been sent for to 
undertake this ticklish task. The Z/ais of M. Massenet 
has been brought forward again, with Mlle. Berthet as the 
heroine (vice Miss Sibyl Sanderson) ; and there is some 
talk of reviving the 7zamara of M. Bourgault-Ducoudray, 
which was very prematurely shelved after its production 
in December, 1891. 

THE Opéra Comique re-opened its doors on September 
Ist, the ever-popular Mignon of Ambroise Thomas being 
chosen for the occasion. No new works have yet been 
given, but La Navarraise may be expected very shortly, 
the three chief parts being in the hands of Mlle. Calvé, 
MM. Jérome and Karlony. A slight indisposition of 
Mlle. Delna has prevented the production of Godard’s 
Vivandiere, the most successful novelty of last season, 
but the talented young artist is now about to make her 
reappearance. After La Navarraise, the Xaviere of M. 
Theod. Dubois will be put in rehearsal ; and it seems 
there has been a suggestion to produce Don Pasquale, to 
which Le Ménestrel emphatically says, “ Don’t”—on the 
ground that a recent hearing of the piece has convinced 
the writer that it is hopelessly old-fashioned. It should 
be mentioned that the distinguished ’cellist and popular 
composer M. Ernest Gillet has been appointed first 
cello at the Opéra Comique. 

THE Meénestre/, in its number for August 18th, publishes 
a very interesting letter from M. Ernest Legouvé, the 
doyen of Parisian dramatists and critics, to Liszt. The 
letter, which bears the date, June, 1840, is remarkable 
for the confidence with which the writer declares his 
belief that Liszt was destined to be even greater as a 
composer than he was admitted to be as a pianist. Con- 
sidering that Liszt had not then written anything but 
piano fantasias, sketches, studies, etc., this is a remark- 
able prophecy, which is emphasized by the confidence 
with which it was uttered. It was not till eight or nine 
years later that Liszt began to compose his orchestral 
works. 

THE first of the proposed new Concerts de l’Opéra is 
to take place on Sunday, November 3rd. It seems a pity 
that Sunday should be chosen for these concerts, thereby 
causing them to clash with those of MM. Lamoureux and 
Colonne, not to mention the Concerts du Conservatoire. 
While not excluding classical works, it is intended that 
these concerts shall be mainly devoted to hitherto unper- 
formed works of the younger composers, and a few 
forgotten works of deceased musicians which are thought 
to deserve revival will also find occasional admittance. 
It will be interesting and instructive to watch how the 
scheme succeeds, 

M. CHARLES WIDOR, the distinguished organist, is 
engaged on a new opera, Les Marins, the libretto of which 
is by M. Henri Cain. The work, when finished, is des. 
tined for the Opéra Comique, 
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THE company engaged for the new season at the 
Théétre de la Monnaie at Brussels, includes a large 
number of new-comers and dédutants, of whom we may 
speak hereafter, should it be necessary ; those who are 
already known to fame are Mmes. Armand, Leblanc, 
Landouzy, and MM. Gibert, Bonnard, Isouard, and 
Seguin. The conductors are Phil. Flon and Léon 
Dubois. It is reported (unofficially) that the novelties 
of the season may be Massenet’s ZAais, and two quite 
new works—L vangeline, by Xavier Leroux, and Fervai, 
by Vincent d’Indy—all three by French composers. 

FLEMISH opera is about to make a bold push for the 
front. At the Antwerp theatre three new Flemish works 
are to be given during the coming season—4/var, music 
by M. Paul Gilson, the most distinguished of the younger 
Belgian composers; Sant Nicolas, by M. Jan Blockx, 
the best-known disciple of Peter Benoit ; and, possibly, 
a third work, Rita, also by M. Blockx. 

IT is thought probable that the alterations at the Royal 
Opera House of Berlin will be finished sooner than was 
anticipated, and that the performances may be resumed 
in the new theatre towards the end of October. Mean- 
while the performances at Kroll’s theatre have been 
chiefly devoted to the déduts of a number of new singers, 
of whom one only—a Frl. Cortese (an American damsel) 
—has achieved any noticeable success. She has ap- 
peared as Rosina and as Carmen, and is more successful 
as a vocalist than as an actress, The ever-green veteran 
Betz has once more shown himself an incomparable Hans 
Sachs in a fine performance of the Mezstersinger. It is 
expected that the new ballet, “ Laurin,” by the late Emil 
Taubert, music by,Moritz Moszkowski, will be produced 
very shortly. Other forthcoming novelties, most of which 


will probably be deferred until the company gets back 


to its old-new home, are—Mascagni’s Ratcliff, Sir A. 
Sullivan’s /vanhoe (if the composer has finished his re- 
writing), and a three-act opera, /mgo, by Philip Riifer, 
founded on the Afnen of the late Gustav Freytag. 

SIGNOR SONZOGNO’s Italian opera season at the Berlin 
Theatre Unter den Linden was to begin with Samara’s 
Martire, Mme. Frandin taking the part of the martyr- 
heroine. Among the other works to be produced—if 
sufficient support is given to the scheme—are Mascagni’s 
Silvano ; Cipollini’s Piccolo Haydn ; a one-act piece with 
the extraordinary—and, to most people; very offensive— 
title, Christ at the Feast of Purim, by Giovanni Boci ; 
and last, most interesting of all, Zanetfa, a setting of 
Coppée’s Le Passant, by Mascagni, a work which has 
not yet been produced in public. For the sake of this 
piece, we wish Signor Sonzogno success. 

THE old rivalry which existed in the time of v. Biilow 
between the concerts of the Kgl.-Kapelle and the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts seems likely to be renewed this 
season with considerable spirit. The concerts of the 
Kapelle will be conducted as usual by Herr Wein. 
gartner ; the Philharmonic will be under Herr Nickisch, 
and with two such young, talented, and active chiefs at 
the head of the rival forces, lovers of music may count 
with some certainty on the prospect of good sport. 
Among the novelties under Weingartner will be a sym- 
phonic poem, 77¢// Eulenspiegel, by Rich. Strauss ; the 
symphony in D minor by the Norwegian composer, 
Christian Sinding; Variations on a Schubert theme, by 
Heuberger ; a symphony by Rémy, a composer hailing 
from Graz, whose name is new to us; and a scherzo by 
Goldmark. Berlioz’s Faust will be given on March 9gth, 
and the concert of February 14th will be devoted to 
-Wagner. The dates of the concerts for this year are 
_— 4th and 18th, November 15th, and December 
10th, 





THIS season’s programme of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Choir under Herr Siegfried Ochs announces three con- 
certs, at which Tinel’s Franczscus, Bach’s Mass in B 
minor, and a number of new works will be given. The 
Stern’sche Gesangverein also will give three concerts 
under Herr F. Gernsheim, the works to be given being 
“St. Paul,” a cantata entitled “ Aus Deutschlands grosser 
Zeit” by H. Seyffardt, and Bach’s Matthew-Passion. 
The third great choral society of Berlin, the Sing- 
akademie, announces performances of Beethoven’s Missa 
Solennis on November tst, Handel’s Belshazzar on 
January 24th, 1896, and three cantatas by Bach on 
February 28th. A performance of Schumann’s Paradise 
and the Peri will be given in March for a charitable pur- 
pose, and the usual performances will be given on the 
Jour des Morts, at Christmas, and on Good Friday. For 
these occasions a cantata by Bach, with Mozart’s 
Requiem, Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, and Passion ac- 
cording to St. Matthew have been selected. 

HERR ARTHUR NICKISCH, late Capellmeister at the 
Opera House of Pesth, has been appointed to succeed 
Dr. Reinecke as conductor of the Gewandhaus Concerts 
at Leipzig. This seems to imply a thorough change of 
policy in the management: of these famous concerts, for 
whereas the late conductor was a “classic” of the most 
pronounced type, the new one is an out-and-out 
“modern.” However, as Nickisch is one of the best 
living conductors, the excellence of the performances is 
not likely to suffer, whatever may be thought of the new 
programmes, in which works of the advanced modern 
school will no doubt henceforth figure much more 
frequently. 

THE Wagner performances at Munich are enjoying 
very great success, although there is a feeling abroad 
that the ensemd/e is not quite what it should be. Still, so 
many artists of first-rate excellence are taking part, that 
every performance offers something of high interest. 
The veteran tenor Herr Vogl has especially dis- 
tinguished himself. In the first cycle alone, he not only 
played the chief tenor parts in Rienzi, Tannhduser, 
Hollinder, Lohengrin, Rheingold, and Walkiire, but he 
played in Siegfried and the Gitterdiimmerung to replace 
Herr Birrenkoven, who had not arrived. There is pro- 
bably no other tenor living who could stand such a test 
of endurance with so little strain as Vogl seems to have 
felt. Among the other artists who have achieved con- 
spicuous success are Frl. Meilhac, and Herren Schelper 
(Alberich), Lieban (Mime), and Perron (Wolfram). 
Herr Levi being indisposed, the performances have been 
conducted by Herr Fischer and Herr Strauss. Apart 
from the Wagner cycle, some good performances of 
Mozart’s Figaro at the Residenz Theater have attracted 
crowded houses, Millécker’s new opera, Der Probekuss, 
at the Gartnerplatz-theater has been favourably received. 

HERR EUGEN D’ALBERT has sent a letter to the 
German papers containing an exposure—from his point 
of view—of the intrigue by which he was driven from the 
post of Hofkapellmeister at Weimar. There are some 
indications that he desired to make himself a rather too 
absolute dictator, and that he could ill brook any rival 
near the throne ; but there is very little doubt that he was 
unworthily treated, through the influence of ignorant and 
interested officials; and the counter-statement which 
Herr Stavenhagen, his successor, has issued in reply, 
does not materially effect the truth or force of d’Albert’s 
exposure of the intrigue. The composer is now engaged 
on his third opera, the title of which, as we learn from the 
Mus, Wochenblatt, is Gernot. Once more we are in- 
formed that his second opera, Ghismonda, which was 
accepted by the Dresden Opera House but not produced 
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will really be forthcoming there in the course of the 
winter. 

THE already published but not -yet performed opera 
Mataswintha, by the eminent pianist Xaver Scharwenka, 
is to be produced shortly at the Weimar Hoftheater. The 

. production will furnish a pretty fair test of Herr Staven- 

hagen’s capacity for his new post. The composer, who 
is at present in America, will return to Europe in order 
to assist in the production of his work. 

THE result of the second international competition for 
the Rubinstein prizes is that the 5,ooo francs, composition 
prize, is given to Henri Melzer, a student of the Con- 
servatoire of Warsaw ; and the second prize, of equal 
amount, for piano-playing is allotted to Joseph Levinne, 
a student of the Moscow Conservatoire. In addition, the 
composition of Holger Hamann, a Dane, and the 
playing of Victor Staub from Paris and of Const. 
{gumnoff from Moscow were highly commended. In 
Le Ménestrel of September 1st, M. Charles Widor, one of 
the judges, gives an interesting and amusing account of 
the competition. The prizes are given every three years, 
and the competition takes place in turn at St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, Vienna and Paris. Rubinstein had no opinion at 
all of English musical talent, and ignored London. 

HERR HUMPERDINCK’S music to Ernst Résmer’s play 
Die Konigskinder does not seem to be a work of much 
importance. There are only two singing parts—both 
comparatively insignificant, and an orchestral prelude to 
each of the three acts. So says the Signale. We 
must wait for some other work to furnish a worthy sequel 
to Hansel und Gretel. 

THE two new operas—occasional operas one might 
perhaps call them, in view of their obvious relation to the 
great event of twenty-five years ago—by Herr Heinrich 
Zéliner, have both been produced, and both received 
with a favour which may perhaps also be only occasional. 
It should be stated that though both are founded on the 
Franco-German War, there is no musical connection 
between them. The first part, entitled Bez Sedan, is 
founded onanepisodein Zola’s “ Débacle” (the works ofthe 
great realist seem to be becoming quite a happy hunting- 
ground for librettists), and is in three scenes, two of which 
are derived from Zola, while the second is an interpolation 
of the composer, and being made up of all sorts of patriotic 
songs and choruses, partly popular and: partly skilfully 
invented by the composer, it ook immensely, and made 
the success of the piece, which was produced at the 
Stadtheater of Leipzig on September Ist. The second 
piece, Ler Ueberfall, was produced at the Dresden Opera 
House on September 7th, and is said to have been even 
more successful than Bez Sedan at Leipzig, but details of 
the story and music are not yet to hand. 

KIENZL’s opera, Der Evangelimann, which was rather 
gently snubbed by the critics of Berlin, bids fair to 
become a very popular work. It has been accepted for 
performance at Munich, Prague, Cologne, Bremen, and a 
host of other theatres. Dr. Kienzl is now engaged on a 
new opera, the hero of which is Don Quixote—a dan- 
gerous hero. In this case also, Dr. Kienzl is his own 
librettist. 

THE sum necessary for the purchase of Oesterlein’s 
Richard-Wagner Museum, now established at Eisenach, 
has been raised ; in the list of subscribers, Kaiser Wil- 
helm II. figures as contributing 1,000 marks. 

FRAU KLAFSKY, the admirable representative of Wag- 
ner’s heroines, has broken her contract with the manager 
of the Hamburg theatre, and gone to the land of dollars 
to play Isolde and Brunnhilde, etc., in Mr. Walter 
Damrosch’s German Opera Company. 

THE popular baritone Eugen Gura has concluded a 





new engagement with the management of the Munich 
Opera, by which he agrees to appear twelve times a year 
for the next three years in his most popular parts. ‘This 
is pretty easy work for Gura, but it is to be remembered 
that he is now fifty-three, and has worked very hard for 
thirty years. 

THE very promising young composer Hans Pfitzner, 
whose first opera, Der arme Heinrich, attracted much 
notice on its production at Mainz a few months ago, has 
been appointed Capellmeister at the theatre of that town, 
and will shortly produce there his music to Ibsen’s Festen 
paa Solhaug. 

A GRAND three-day musical festival was to take place 
at Meiningen on September 27th, 28th, and 29th. The 
programmes were entirely composed of works by Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms (Herr v. Biilow’s musical trinity) 
and included specimens of choral, orchestral, and cham. 
ber music. Joachim, d’Albert, Mihlfeld, and other 
eminent artists were to take part, and the choral and 
orchestral performances were to be conducted by Herr 
Fritz Steinbach, who is responsible for the origination 
and conduct of the whole festival. With such a chief at 
the head of an orchestra of 80, and a chorus of 400, and 
with the patronage of the Grand Duke to boot, the first 
Saxe-Meiningen musical festival should be a great 
success. 

MME. MALLINGER, formerly one of the most distin- 
guished of Wagner singers, has now settled in Berlin as 
teacher of singing at the Ejichelberg’sche Conserva. 
torium. 

MASSENET’S Navarraise will shortly be produced at the 
Hofoper of Vienna, with Frl. Renard and Herr Van 
Dyck in the chief parts. On the same night will be 
given a new grand ballet, “Cupid on his Travels,” 
music by Berté. Other novelties of the new season are 
to be Goldmark’s “ Cricket on the Hearth,” and an opera, 
Walther von der Vogelweide, by Albert Kauders, a work 
which has already been produced with considerable 
success at the German Theatre of Prague. A new 
operetta by Joh. Strauss is in preparation at the Theater 
An der Wien. It is entitled 74e Asférula, which is said 
to be the name of a plant used for flavouring liquors. 

CELEBRATIONS of the centenary of Marschner’s birth, 
August 16th, 1795, took place in many of the chief towns 
of Germany, the celebration generally consisting of the 
performance of one or more of the three operas, Der 
Vampyr, Der Templer und die Jiidin, and Hans Heiling, 
but respect rather than enthusiasm seems to have been 
the prevailing feeling, and it is to be feared that the 
opinion of Herr Max Steuer in the Sigua/e expresses the 
truth—that Marschner, though a great dramatic composer 
in his time—was only a composer for zs time, and not 
for a// time. 

IT is proposed to raise by subscription throughout the 
Russian Empire money to form a Rubinstein fund, the 
interest of which would be devoted to assisting talented 
young pupils of the Conservatoire, either by enabling 
them to prolong their period of study there or by assisting 
them to visit foreign countries for purposes of study. 
Part of the sum raised would be spent on a statue of 
Rubinstein to be placed in the Conservatoire. 

HERR KEs, now conductor of the Scottish Symphony 
Concerts, is succeeded as conductor of the Orchestral 
Concerts at Amsterdam by Herr Mengelberg, from 
Lucerne. 

MASCAGNI’s latest opera, Sz/vano, which has been to 
some extent rewritten by the composer, has been but very 
moderately successful at Leghorn—notwithstanding the 
co-operation of Mme. Gemma Bellincioni and her hus- 
band, Sig. Stagno. 
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ACCORDING to the Gazetta Musicale Wagner’s Gdtier- 
diimmerung (in Italian // Crepuscolo degli Det) is to be 
produced at the Teatro Regio of Turin during the 
Carnival season. 

As we anticipated, the Italian papers now declare that 
Boito has said that Verone will not be produced at all in 
his lifetime. _This report probably deseryes no more 
credence than the other one—that it was about to be 
produced at once, but “the silly season” in journalism 
prevails in Italy more or less all the year round, and 
Verdi and Boito are regarded as fair ‘game for any 
scribbler in want of copy. It is probably in this way that 
we must accept the latest report about Verdi—that he is 
devoting himself exclusively to sacred composition, and 
that he is busy writing a mass for the seventh centenary 
of St. Anthony of Padua. 

ALTHOUGH the condition of operatic affairs in Italy is 
still anything but promising, two important theatres 
which have been for some time closed are about to re- 
open for a short season—the Teatro Costanzi at Rome, 
and the Dal Verme at Milan. 

SIGNOR PUCCINI has handed over to his publisher three 
completed acts of his new opera, Za Bohéme, founded 
on Henri Murger’s “Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme,” 
and is now engaged on the last act. It is said that a 
large number of applications for the right of performing 
this work have already been received—a statement which 
should be true, as it emanates from the publishers, who 
ought to know. 

RUMOUR has it that it is in contemplation to have 
a Wagner cycle at the Royal Opera of Madrid (in 
Spanish ?). 

NO one can say that Russia is guilty of neglecting her 
own composers. Out of thirty-three works announced 
for production during the next season at the Imperial 
Opera House of St. Petersburg no less than thirty are the 
works of native composers. Among them are three 
novelties—Raphael, by Anton Arensky, Christmas Eve, | Th 
by. Rimski-Korsakoff, and Ovenstela (?), by Tanaieff. 

ALL the great violinists of Europe will soon be in 
america. César Thomson and Eugene Ysaye are already 
there ; M. Marsick and Pan Ondricek are about to start, 


and it is said that in January next’ M. Emile Sauret will | _ 


join them: young Henri Marteau is also supposed to be 
contemplating a return to Yankee-land. It is perhaps a 
little strange that we do not hear of any lady violinists 
hastening to share the laurels (and the dollars) so plenti- 
fully bestowed on their male rivals. M. Paderewski also 
(and = doubt other pianists) is about to cross the 
“ ni 

A NEw “College of Music” has just been started at 
Oldham, which was to begin work on September 23rd. 
The class system, as practised in Continental Con- 
servatoires, is to be adopted for teaching the piano and 
other instruments, singing, etc. With a competent staff, 
very moderate fees, and convenient premises, including a 
concert-room capable of holding at least 300, there seems 
every prospect of success. 

THE deaths of the month are not very numerous, nor 
do they include any names of exceptional importance. 
Dr. William Done, organist of Worcester Cathedral, was 
an excellent organist, a good musician, and a most 
amiable man, but it can hardly be said that he did any- 
thing particular which will keep his name alive. He 
died at Worcester on August 17th, at the age of eighty. 
Mr. Charles King Hall, who died at Camden Town on 
September Ist, aged fifty, was the composer of several 
light operettas written for the German Reed Company, 
of much sacred music, including pieces for the har- 
monium, and an excellent instruction-book for that 


instrument. M. Achille Lemoine, who died on August 
13th, was not only the head of one of the oldest existing 
music-publishing firms of France, but he had substantial 
claims to the honour of being the first publisher in France 
to issue cheap editions of classical music, his “ Pan- 
théon des Pianistes ” dating from 1858. Joseph Renner 
(died August 11th, born April 25th, 1832) was a musician 
chiefly known for ‘his zealous and praiseworthy efforts to 
revive an-interest in the German madrigals of the 16th 
and 17th centuries. He founded a madrigal -society at 
Ratisbon to make known these works, and this society 
he conducted till 1892. He was the means of procuring 
the publication of a large number of the works to the 
popularizing of which he devoted his life. But his zeal 
scarcely met with its due reward, the modern male-voice 
choruses being too popular to be displaced. 
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. Pianoforte Trio (6 Hands) 

. Two Pianos (8 Hands) ... 
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MODERN SUITE 


for Violoncello, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 


By GEORGE GOLTERMANN. 
Op. 122. 





No.1. Prelude ... 
. Romance .., 
. Funeral March ; 
. Gavotte ... 
Tarantelle 
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AUGENER’S EDITION 


OF THE 


MUSIC SELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


The Royal Academy of Music and! 
The Royal College of Music 


FOR 


Local Examinations in Music, 1896. 


A.—LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 


No. 
6132e JUNIOR GRADE, 3 Studies and 3 Pieces... 
CONTAINS : 
Studies : Handel, Courante in E min. 
Czerny, inG. Op. 299, No. 18. 
A. Loeschhorn, in D flat. Op. 67, No. 14. 
Mozart, Sonata in F (last movement). 
Mendelssohn, Lied ohne Worte. Op. 38, 
No. 1. 
Schumann, ‘* Reiterstiick ” from Op. 68. 


6133¢ SENIOR GRADE. 3 Studies and 3 Pieces 


Studies ; Bach, Fugue in B flat, No. 21. 

Clementi, Gradus, No. 2, in F. 

Heller, Allegro risoluto. Op. 82, No. 16. 

Beethoven, Adagio in F, from Sonata 
Op. 2, No.1. 

Chopin, Valse in A flat. Op. 64, No. 3. 

Rheinberger, Die Jagd, Op. 5, No. 1 


s. @. 
net I — 


Pieces: 


Pieces: 


B.—LOCAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 
6134e Lower Division. 5 Studies and 6 Pieces ...net 
List A. 
Studies: Czerny, in D. Op. 636, No. 23. 
Gurlitt, in F. Op. 141, No. 15. 
Haydn, Sonata in D (first movement). 
Bargiel, Phantasiestiick in G. 

List B. 

Study: Loeschhorn, in E minor. Op. 192, No. 40. 
Pieces : Schlesinger, Rondino in B flat... 
Schumann, Walzer. Op. 124, No. 4. 

List C. 

Studies: H. Berens, inc. Op. 79, No. 16. 

Bertini, in B flat. Op. 29, No. 4 

Mozart, Variations in A. 

Gade, Albumblatter. No. 1, in B flat. 

6135e¢ HIGHER DivIsION. 5 Studies and 6 Pieces.. 
List A. 

Studies : Czerny, in E flat. Op. 299, No. 25. 
Bach, 3-part Invention. No. 6, in E. 
Hummel, Rondo in £ flat. Op. 11, 
F. Bendel, Priére. 

List B. 

S:udies : Loeschhorn, i in A minor. Op. 194, No. 12. 

Czerny, inc. Op. 335, No. 2. 

Bach, Fantasia in C min. 

Schumann, Bunte Blatter. 
in A. 


Pieces: 


Pieces: 


-net 


Pieces: 


Pieces: 
Op. 99, No. 1, 


List C. 
Study : Cramer, in A. No. 23. 


Pieces : Schubert, Sonata in E (first movement). 
Hiller, March in E flat. Op. 55, No. 1. 


London: AUGENER _ CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; 1, Foubert’s Place, 
and 81, Regent Street, Ww. 
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POTPOURRIS 


ON PopuLarR MELODIES FROM 


Classical and Modern Operas and Oratorios 


ARRANGED BY 
RICHARD HOFMANN 


STEP I. (In the First Position.) 


Apvam. Le Postillon. 

Beuuini. La Sonnambula. 
Bettini. Norma. 

Borgtpiev. Le Calife de Bagdad. 
BolgLovigEv. Dame Blanche 
Donizetti. La Fille du Régiment. 
Donizetti. Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Gtiuck. Orpheus. 

Hanpet. The Messiah. 

Haypn. The Creation. 

H&rotp. Zampa. 

Lortzinc. Wildschiitz. 

Lortzinc. Czar und Zimmermann. 
Méuut. Joseph. 

MENDELSSOHN. St. Paul. 
Mozart. II Seraglio. 

Mozarr. Il Flauto magico. 
Mozart. Don Giovanni. 
Weser. Der Freischtitz. 


(N.B.—Will be continued.) 


5401 
5402 
5403 
5404 
5405 
5406 
5407 
5408 
5409 
5410 
5412 
542 
5413 
5414 
5415 
5416 
5417 
5418 
5419 


. For Violin ... 
. For 2 Violins 
. For Violin and Pianoforte 
. For 2 Violins and Pianoforte 
. For Violin, Violoncello, roe Pianoforte 
. For 2 Violins, Violoncello, and Pianoforte 


Extra string parts may be had, each net és 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; also 1, Foubert's 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 


each net 
each net 
each net 
each net 
each net 
each net 





’ 


THE NEW 


Quarterly Musical Review. 
THE NEW ee. MUSICAL Review UF. -_ iby cy at 4s. 6d., 


per annum, or 18. net per si: mere copy it). 
The Months of publication are FEBRUARY, MAY, (tt NOVEMBER. 
AUGUST, 1895. 


. Vol. ITI. No. 10. 
CONTENTS: 
1. Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat. F.G. Shinn, 
2. Godard’s “La Vivandiére.” A Review. 
3. Modern Notions of Ancient Music. Cecil Torr, 
4 Retrospective. F. Gilbert Webb. 
5. Musical Literature. J. A, Fuller-Maitland, 
6. New Musical Publications. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


The names of Contributors include :—Sir i Gonene Grove, Dr. mo a C. Mackenzie, Dr, C. 
Hubert Parry, Dr, A. Seidl (Weimar), Dr, C. he og Stanford, 


ederick Corder “.+~— spout, m a Thomas, 
Shedlock, Graves, Barclay $ 


Fh iL 

5 fei invert Webb, Ee Abdy’ yi 
Bantock, Trsking Aito n, H. Fy Anderton, William 

5. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald, Ernest Newman, W. Ashton lis ek 


PUBLISHED BY 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New suena Street, London, W 
M ISS EDITH ROBINSON, Violinist, pupil of 
Brodsky (Leipzig), and César Thomson (Liége), desires to an- 
nounce that she is now in London, and is open to engagements for Concerts 
and “At Homes,” etc, She is also prepared to — a few Pupils. 
Address—26, Upper Baker Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 




















MBs EUGENIE JOACHIM, pupil of Mme. 


Marchesi and Professor Stockhausen, ives Lessons in Singing, 
with a special view to correct enunciation and pA seed oy in German Song, 
Oratorio and Opera. For terms, apply 23, Grove End Road, N.W. 


A ARTIST (a performer at the Monday and 


Saturday Popular Concerts) has Vacancies for a few Pupils for 
Violin and Viola. Instruction could also be given at a school not too far 
fom London.—Address : OMEGA, 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. —MUSICAL 


DEGREES and DIPLOMAS. A Class in preparation for the 
above is held on Monday Evenings from 7.3 till 9 p.m. Fees from £1 115, 6d. 











to £2 12s, 6d, per term.—WaLTER Situ, Secretary. 
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EBENEZER PROUT'S 


THEORETICAL Works 1N AUGENER’S EDITION. 
Demy 8vo. 





Augener’s 


No. 
9182. 


Bound 
ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND 


PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. 
Hon, Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, an 
Professor of Music in aa heed - a a— 
Edition oo s/- 


98a KEY TO “ HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Third Edition -“ 


98 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE.” 


ition oe eee aoe on oe oo 


982: KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER- 
CISES TO “HARMONY.” Second Edition ... 


OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 


FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Hon. 
Mus. Doc. Trin. Coll, Dublin and Edinburgh, and Prof essor 
of Music in the University of Dublin. Fourth Edition ... 


9184 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
** COUNTERPOINT: gener AND FREE,” with 
Spee haaerenan Basses for Harmonizing. Second 


OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 
CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Hon. Mus.Doc, Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, and 
— of aoee 5 in dues heaped * Dublin, — 
ition ove ove oe oe ee eee 


UGUE. . By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Lond., Hon, pie. Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, and fessor of Music in the nay . 
Dublin. Second Edition oo tte 


9186. FUGAL-ANALYSIS: A Companion to 
“ Fugue.” Being om > pa of Fugues = into Score and 
Analyzed. Second ove eve ooo ove 


al/- 


1/6 


2/6 





9183. 





9184, 








9x87. M USICAL FORM. By EsenezeER Prout, 


B.A. r~ > Hon. | Doe. Trin. Coll. Dublin and 
Sere and — © usic in the bngueprend of 
Dublin. Second Edi ove ose 


PPLIED FORMS: A _— to “ Musical 


188, 
. Form.” By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond... 


s/- 





lehori L 


“ A grand result of . Pp opinion, and wide knowledge.”— 
Musical Standard, May gth, 1892. 


“ It would be ne peer to overrate the value of Mr. Prout’s labours in the important 
series of theoretical books from his pen now issued by Messrs. Ai er & Co. 
o.. 2 woe oe of Mr. Prout in placing a w considered series of works on the 
various branches of the art of making music deserve grateful recognition. It must not 

Re ry that the work done is not only thorough, but, to use a modern expression, 

to date’; so that the student guided by Mr, aoe finds himself in the han tt = 
wee can be learned without being tic, and never fails to see that which is 
and useful ih the medium of that which is ‘theoretical or speculative.”—, Oiustcat 
pty May 13th, 1892. 

“ The series of theoretical works written by, as Prout will prove of inestimable 

service to teacher and scholar alike. leading students through paths trodden 

our musical ancestors = skilfu! guide re... fate to point out objects of interest to be 
met t with on the way. As text-books, Mr. yut’s thi cal treatises 
be = take the position of stan ‘works.”—Daily Telegraph, March 
17th, 1 


“* For several years now the author has devoted his attention to the pre; tion of text 
the — of which have been the clearness with which the subjects treated ot 

th compressed within their covers, and the 

, drawn from all sources, sho an immense 
ished writer. All these books have been 

‘ks in this and other 








t 
wor! 
ori ‘times, October arst, 1893. 

the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued,”— 


Weekly Dispatch anuary 7th, 1894. 

Thanks to him, students can now gain rea 

the acknow masters, ancient 

Wy, ~~ Ct, Ot. 

“. . . The most weotion) covies of text books om the ow) 

theory ever p. before the public.”— mm, August 

and A monumental series of petenve mse works.”—<Athenaum, April 


‘London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 
1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 





DR. H. RIEMANN’S 


CATECHISMS IN AUGENER’S EviTion. 
Crown 8vo. ite in 
ATECHISM OF MUSICAL INSTRU. Net 


MENTS une To esemeeend, - paper 
Covers, net, 2s. 


By’ ape OF MUSICAL HIS- 
g202. = mine of Musical Sastraments, and ae diane 





so Notation. In paper covers, 
g203. Part II History of Manes! F ith Bi 
auc Bieri Nin 





so. (CATECHISM OF PIANOFORTE 


PLAYING, In paper covers, net, 2S. se 0. sss 


ATECHISM OF MUSICAL ASTHE- 


TICS, been by = = om ee ™ Paper 
covers, net, 2s, ve 


R. RIEMANN’S ANALYSIS OF BACH’S 
48 PRELUDES and FUGUES (Wohltemperirtes Klavier), 
Translated from the German by J. S. Shedlock, B.A. 


. Part I. 24 Preludes and Fugues, In paper covers, net, as. .., 
= Part II. 24 Preludes and Fugues. In paper covers, net, 2s. ... 4S 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St.,E.C.; & x, Foubert’s Place, W. 


AUGENER’s EDITION, No. 9,200. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
DR. HUGO RIEMANN. 


Translated by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A, 


Part I, (A. to Beck). 
Part IT, (Back to Cxaconne). 
Part III. (CHapwick to Dissonance). 
Part IV. (Distincto to FONDAMENTAL Bass), 
Part V. (FUNDAMENTAL CHoRD to HanvEt), 
Part VI. (Hanvez to Juin). 
Part VII. (Jurcenson to Lipsivs). 
Part VIII, (Lira to Moszxowa), 
Part 1X. (Moszxowsk1 to Pasgut). 
Each Part price 1s., met, 


RreMann’s Dictionary is a concisel 








92008 
92005 
g200¢ 
g200d 
g200¢ 
920 
g200g 
9200h 


g2008 


pe instrumen 
definitions of musi 
at One Shillin; 


an easily intelligi 
art-expressions, etc. 


compete ng are of atiterene opinions and aaue gifted. ii has 
long since, “A his striking and many-sided literary activity, given proof of 
his entire ability to 2 with the task of compiling a work 0 t this encyclo- 
peedic nature. ictionary contains, in co tical order, 
so to speak, the om and substance of the results of his Fesearches i in the 
most varied ranges musical science, ¢.g. the history of notation, the 
theories of rh (phrasing), harmony and form (analysis), musical 
— etc.; it is therefore adapted to Ba as an introduction to his 
musical pedagogic reforms. ¢ problem of presenting established facts in 
a concise and clear manner has here been brilliantly necoil 
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EXAMINATION MUSIC. 


Selection of Pieces contained in the Syllabus 


OF THE 
ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


AND 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC FOR EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 


1896. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Sheet Music. 
BACH, J. S. Fantasiainc minor .., 
BARGIEL, WOLDEMAR. Phantasiestiick. 


2, No. 1 cs es be 
BEETHOVEN, L. VAN. Adagio in F, “from ‘Sonata, 

Op. 2, No.1 ... - ee vhs re ies 
BENDEL, F. Priére. ‘« 3 Charakterstiicke,’”? No. 2 
CHOPIN, F. Valse in A flat. Op. 64, No. 3 
GADE, N. W. Albumblatter, No. 1 in B flat di 
HANDEL, G, F. Courante in F minor from Suite IV. 
HAYDN, j. Sonata in D (first movement) . ; 
HILLER, F. March ink flat. Op. 55, No. 
HUMMEL, J. N. Rondoin ke flat. Op. oy dy 
LOESCHHORN, A. Study in E minor. Op. 192, 


Op. 


Op. 


No. 40 ... sip se ay es 
MENDELSSOHN. Lied ohne Worte in E flat. 
38, No. 1 ee ‘ ies oe ~ 
MOZART, W. A. Sonata in F (last movement) 
Variations in A... 
RHEINBERGER, Die Jagd. Op. ‘Ss, No. 1 
SCHLESINGER, Rondino in B flat’... 
SCHUBERT, F: Sonata in E (first movement) 
SCHUMANN, R. Reiterstiick from Op. 68... 
“* Bunte Blatter,’ Op. 99, No. 1, in A 
Walzer. Op. 124, No. 4 : 
The above are also contained in ‘“ Augener's Edition” 
of the EXAMINATION MusIC (in 4 Books) :— 
A.—LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 
6132e JUNIOR GRADE (3 Studies and 3 Pieces) 
6133¢ SENIOR GRADE (3 Studies and 3 Pieces) 
B.—LocaL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 
6134e¢ LOWER DIVISION (5 Studies and 6 Pieces) 
6135¢ HIGHER DIVISION (5 Studies and 6 Pieces) .. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 
9836 BACH, J. S. Fugue inB minor. Edited by W. T. 
Bes' Kin» >, Kone SRM 
Edited by W. T. 
oo. | et 
9541 MENDELSSOHN. Prelude and Fugue i in c minor net 
9542 Sonata VI. in D minor (Fugue only) °. net 
6429 SCHUMANN, R. Four Sketches for Pedal’ Piano. 
Op. 58, No. 1. net 


VIOLIN MUSIC. 


8673 BU RGMULLER, F. Nos, 1 and 2 of ‘‘ Three Noc- 
turnes” for Violin and Pianoforte . net 

7427 HANDEL, G. F. ‘‘Larghetto and Allegro” Peo 
Sonata in D, for Violin and Piano ... “o ‘net 

56672 HOFMANN, RICHARD. _ Forty Studies for the 
Violin. Op. 91, Book I. Nos. 3 in G, g in fe 

11rinC minor .. ‘i 
LACHNER, IGNAZ. |“ Landliche Idylle ” for 
Violin and Piano. Op. 108, No. 3 avs ae 


VIOLA MUSIC. 
ALBUM for Viola and Piano. (Stehling) .. net 
BURGMULLER, F. Nocturne, No. 2 in F ‘major, 
for Viola and Piano .. net 
KREUZ, EMIL. Liebesbilder ‘for Viola and. Piano, 
Op. 5, No. 3, inG major... rm oe = Det 
LAUBACH, A. Méthode pour Viola .. ~— Net 
MENDELSSOHN. Six Pieces for Viola and Piano, 


Op. net 
REBER,. "HENRI. Berceuse, arr. for Viola and 

Piano by K. A, Stehling. (Morc. No. 9) 
REINECKE, C, Abendgebet, arr. er Yiola and 

Piano by K. A. Stehling. (Morc. No. 3) 


9858 Sonata III. (last movement). 
st 


7625 
7626 


7527 


7654 
7631 


= 
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Examination Music.—Viola Music (continued). 


7645 SCHUMANN, R. Stiicke im Volkston, for Viola 
and Piano. Op. 102, No. 1, in A minor . net 

Marchenbilder, for Viola and Piano. Op. 113, 
No. 1,in Dminor ... ove aol OS 


VIOLONCELLO MUSIC. 


7661a ALBUM for Violoncelloand Piano. Vol.I, (S. 1 

DAVID, F. Scherzo, for Violoncello and Piano (S. 
Lee, M.F. No. 10) ... 

MERK, J. Exercises for the Violoncello, Op. ‘ix net 

REBER, HENRI, Berceuse, for Violoncello and 
Piano (S, Lee, M.F. No. 9) 

SCHARWENKA, X. Cre for Violoncello 
and Piano (S. Lee, M.F. No. aa ove 

SCHROEDER, C. Kleine Etiiden. Op. 67. net 

SCHUMANN, R. Stiicke im —. for Violon- 
cello and Piano. Op. 102 .., 4 sds; ame 


7646 


7777 


VOCAL EXERCISES. 


CONCONE, J. 15 Vocalises pour Soprano. Op. 12 
net 
50 Lecons de Chant pour le médium de la voix 


net 
SONGS. 
GRIEG, EDVARD. ‘A Dream,” 
Tenor (Peters No. 26220) me net 
‘*Des Dichters Herz" (The Poet's Heart) for 
Baritone or Bass (Peters No. 4674) .. net 
LASSEN, E.  ‘‘ Véglein, wohin so schnell, a for 
Soprano. (Germania No. 420) 
MENDELSSOHN. “Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges” 
(‘€On Wings of Song”), for Tenor i 
Recit., ‘‘I go on my way,’ "and Arioso, ‘* For 
the mountains shall depart,” for Baritone, from 
Elijah 
‘Da lieg ich unter den Biumen ” a Vanished 
Hopes’’), for Mezzo-Soprano 
RAFF, J. * Miidchenlied "for Mezzo- -Soprano. 
(Germania No. 599) .. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. ‘‘Nur wer die Sehnsucht 
kennt” for Mezzo-Soprano. (Germania No. 543) 


in D flat, for 


3= 


London: AUGENER &CO., ot, Boone Street, E.C. ; also 1, Foubert’s 


Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 





NEW WORKS by IGNAZ LACHNER :— 


Op. 92. 3 Sonatinas for 3 — 
No. 1, in B flat ‘oead o 
~" - . major . 


net 
net 
net 


5293 
52936 
5293¢ 
Op. 
75114 
75115 
7511Cc 


: , nel de Salon ome’ Violon et Piano—" 
octurne ie 
Tarantelle .. net 
Danse des matelots het 
Op. 94. Deux Morceaux de Salon pour Violon avec Piano— 
0. 1. Siesta 
2. Grande Polonaise . . 
“2: 
o. 


net 


bay * Klavierstiicke— 
Ander Quelle... oe 
. Nordisch .. oe “s 
3. Gondelfahrt oe 
4. Freude ie 
Op. fo. 3 Sonstians f for 2 Violins— 
in A major. Op. 96 ° oe 
2,inD oan. Op. 97 
3, in B flat major. . 
IOI, 3 ogg for vias and Piano— 


o, 1, in A major. Op. 99 ° oe ee 
P. 100. ee ee 


2, in B flat major. 

3, in G major. Op. 10 n 
102—103. 2 Trios for Violin, Viola and Pianoforte i ~ 
Grand Trio in & flat. Op. 102 .. 

Grand Trioinc, Op. 103 
. 104. Quartet in G, for 2 Violins, Viola, and Violoncello 
. t05. Quartet in A minor, for 2 Violins, hare and 
Violoncello .. 
. 106. Quartet in G “for 3 Violins and Viola ; 
. 107. Quartet in G, for 4 Violins <“ “ee 
. 108. 4 Duos for Violin and senaiaal 
No. 1. Nocturno ., eo oo 
2. Grande Polonaise oe ee ee 
. Lindliche Idylle .. ie é - 
. Boéhmischer riginal-Bauerntanz ie ee 


AUGENER & C., | 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; 1, Foubert’s Place, 
x, Regent Street, W., on, 


Op. 


Op. 


saa on! 
aa 


nv nv 
aan all 
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P ETERS’ 
SEPTEMBER, 1895. 


No. PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
2721 BEYER. Preparatory School. Op. rox. ie 
obese GRIEG, L Nie. Pieces. Book VII., ‘Nos. 1- 3. 
an Ifide, Dank, Franzdsische Serenade) 
28240 Ditto’ Nos. 4-6 (Bichlein, Traumgesicht, "Heimwiirts). 
2728 March. Album (Fritz Spindler) pe oe 
2776 Masters for the Young. (Ruthardt.) Weber and Schubert -.. 
2619 MENDELSSOHN. 12 Lieder ohne Worte fir die Jugend 
MEYERBEER. Robert der Teufel. - Arranged ... 
— Huguenots. Ditto “a we 
— The Prophet. Ditto . 
— er (Prophet) and Fackeltanz 
MOSZKO Drei Klavierstiicke. Op. 54 
NATIONAL HYMNS. (Fritz Spindler) 
813 NEUE MEISTER DES KLAVIERSPIELS... 
2778a, 6 ee meenenaenenaands in canonischer Form. 


2 Boo! each 
2809a, 5 SINDING. 7 ‘Pieces. Op. 25. “2 Books 


ee each 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


2505 GRIEG. Concert. Oy, (Kleinmichel) _ ... ee 
26956 HANDEL. Concerto II. for String Orchestra. (Ruthardt) 
2775 MEYERBEER. (== ae (Prophet) and Fackeltanz 
2777 MOSZKOWSKI. Polnische Volkstanze. Op. 55 si 


“Op. 62 


2 VIOLINS. 


25066 CAMPAGNOLI. Duos. Op. 1 
2685 CLASSICAL PIECES. (Hermann) 


VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE, 


DANCLA. 3Duos. Op. 77 
DUSSEK. 6 Sonatinas. Op. 20. 
NOVACEK. Perpetuum mobile 
2826 SINDING. Sonatains. Op. 27 . oid 
2747a,6 SITT, H. Sonatinas. Op. 62, Nos. 1 and 2... 
2823a,  VIOTTI. Concerto 20, 54 (Hermann)... 


“| Hermann)... 


VIOLONCELLO. 

21 Exercises (Griitzmacher) ... 
VIOLONCELLO & PIANO. 
2831a, 8 GRIEG. 12 Lyric Pieces. (Goltermann.) 2 Books 
2830 —— Peer Gynt Suite I. Op. 46. (Goltermann) 

MASTERS FOR THE niatiaens (Goltermann) :— 
2810 Haydn, Mozart as ooo en on P 
2811 —_ Beethoven, Schubert... oan “ 
2812 Mendelssohn, Schumann ae 

PIANO TRIO. 

2835 SITT. TriosinGc. Op. 63 ...  w. 


ORGAN. 
2821 MERKEL. 10 Fughettas. Op. 37 
2822 —— Sonata for 4 Hands, Op. 30. 
2509 REMBT. Fughettas... ee 

HARMONIUM. 

2788 REINHARD. Pieces from Oratorios 

SONGS. 
2817 BASS LIEDER. 28 Songs fora Bass Voice, (Friedlaencer) 
26234, . ns Ra Schwan. Fie - low ove . each 
26244, 6 High and we. each 


preg b HUMORISTISCHE LIEDER” 100 Folk- -songs, etc. 
2816 TASCHENLIEDERBUCH. 100 Songs, voice part only .., 


VOCAL SCORES. 
German Words. 
MEYERBEER. Robert der Teufel 
— Huguenots ee eco 
— Prophet ... « 


2508 DUPORT. 


SCORES & PARTS. 


GRIEG. Songs with Orchestra Accompaniment :— 
Solvejgs Lied. ove ose Score a 
Solvejgs Wiegenlied ee 
Vom Monte Pincio _... 

Ein Schwan. sev! coms 

Letzter Friihling ove eve 

Henrik Wergeland . 
HANDEL. Concert I, 


Parts, each 


os woe pp GN 

for String Orchestra. (Kogel.) 
Score, 4/-. Parts 

NOVACEK, Senieiin mobile, for Violin with Orchestra, 


EDITION.—_NOVELTIES 


Net. 
s. a. 


= 
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core, 4/-; Wind Instruments, 6/-; Strings 2 — 


To be had of the Sole Agents :— 
AUGENER & CQ’, London: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 


1, Foubert’s 


rh one and i Regent Street, 'W.; 3 and of all Music-Sellers in Town 





SELECT 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


URAND. A. Op. 62. Chaconne «eo 
. 81. Babillage. uisse 
tre Valse (& fi flat) wo 
Gavotte ‘ oud 
2e Valse (a fst) 
3e Valse (G) . 
4e ape (F) . we 
Op. Novellozza 
2me - o 
2e Valse (B flat) ‘ 
3e Valse (Valse- Sérénade) .. 
2e Gavotte (G major) «a eee “on oe 
Op. 138, No. 2. Sérénade & Mabel .. “s eee oe ove 
Berceuse de Jocelyn = 
KIRCHNER, TH. 5 Sonatines. “Op. 7 No. I, in C; 2, in G; 
3, inc; 4, inG; 5, in B flat a +. each 
KOHLER, L. Twelve Studies for the equal development of both 
hands. Op. 63. Book I., 4/- Il, 
KULLAK, TH, Method of Octaves. Op. 48. "Part 1. Preparatery 
Method (Exercises to prepare the hand for mons — 
LABITZKY, A, Erste Liebe, Gavotte ... ‘ 
LACK, TH. Istorietta. Op. 150.. 
LOESCHHORN, A. Sylphide. 
MOSZKOWSKI, M. Barcarolle. 
MOZART. Pastorale vari¢e 
NOSKOWSKI, S. Zadumka (Ukrainisches Lied). 
RAFF, J. La Polka dela Reine, Caprice 
THOME, F. Op. 25. Simple Aveu 
—— Op.29. Sous la feuillée, Romance sans Paroles | 
— Op. fo. Illusion. Romance sans Paroles... me 
— Op.7o. 1er Andante religioso 


ORGAN. 


Bluete.. 


Tonbild 
Op. 15, No. 6 


Op. 5, No, 1... 


PERELLI, E. Sonata 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
DANCLA, CH. Romance et Boléro, for Violin and Piano. 
— Elégie et Barcarolle, for Violinand Piano. Op. 53... 
GABRIEL-MARIE. La Cinquantaine, for Violin and Piano 
— Sérénade Badine, for Violin and Piano .... aie 
GODARD, B. Berceuse de Jocelyn, for Violin and Piano pon 
HOFMANN, R. First Studies for the Violin. oo 25. Part I 
The Beginner 
SAINT-SAENS, C. Prélude du Déluge, for Piano ond Violin os 
THOME, F. Simple Aveu, Romance sans Paroles, Op. 25 :— 
For Violin and Piano ... ‘ lee 
For Violoncello and Piano - 
— Sous la feuillée. Romance sans Paroles. 
cello or Violin and Piano... 
— Andante religioso. Op. 70. For Violin and Piano 
WOHLFAHRT, F. Studies for the Violin. Op. 45, Book I. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
ANDRE, ANTON. Missa. Op. 43. Vocal Score ... ao wet 
GRIEG, EDVARD. Sieben Kinderlieder. Op. 61, Complete ... 
HANDEL. Athalia. Oratorio. Vocal Score. English and German. 


MEYER-HELMUND, E. 
Op. 75, No. 2. 


Op. 50 


Op. 29. " Per Vielen 


net 
Little Serenade. Petite phan 
For Sopranoor Tenor .. ... 
ue c u > ae a Harpe (The 
SAINT-SA ,C. La Lyre et la Harpe e Lyre and the ‘Har >). 
Ode. Op. 57. Vi Score, £, &* F, - on 


$3 3 Sau : 
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London: AUGENER & CO., 86, amen Sueet, Lange, E.C. 


also at 5 Foubert’s Place and 81, Regent Street, 





THE MINSTRELSY 


OF SCOTLAND. 


200 Scottish Songs, adapted to their traditional ai 


TS’; 


arranged for Voice, with Pianoforte accompani- 


ment, and supplemented with historical notes. 
BY 
ALFRED MOFFAT. 
Augener's Edition No. 8930. Price, net 4/-. 


London ; AUGENER & CO., 86, N Ss E.C. ; also 1, Foubert’ 
86, Newgate ming : 1, Fou ‘8 


and 81, Regent Street, 
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Raion ~= PIANOFORTE S3LOS (& 2 mains). 


BENNETT W. STERNDALE. Two Studies. 
L'amabile e l'appassionata. Op. 29. “ 
EXAMINATION MUSIC (See . 238). 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS, The Chase (Die Jagd). 
Op. 190, No. 6 
KIRCHNER, F. Feuillets d’Album. “Op. 612 :-— 
No. 1. Chanson (Non ti recordi —_ ?) a ons 
2. Mélodie ... " ose 


3. Air populaire.. ; we wi 
a oy A. Study in E minor. Op. 192, 


8260¢ mozart, WwW. AL Symphonies arranged ‘by Max 
Pauer. C: No. 7, in D ae OS 
PAUER, E. Vocal Works by Great Masters, tran- 
scribed : H. Kjerulf. Longing (Loengsel) ; 
6316 PAUER, MAX. FiinfClavierstiicke. Op. 8. (Ueber- 
muth, el Menuettino, Erinnerung, 
Spinnerlied). C. > ot 
SCHLESINGER, D. Rondino in B flat 
STRELEZKI, ANTON. Morceaux :— 
No. 88, Allegretto, en La Majeur ... 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 


GURLITT, soap ariatan The Chase -” Jagd). 
Op. 190, No. 6. ; 


PIANOFORTE TRIO 6 Hands). 
GURLITT, —— The Chase (Die Jagd). 
Op. 190, No. £ <r hea ne 


ORGAN. 


CECILIA. A Collection of Organ Pieces in Diverse 
styles. Edited by W. T. Best. Oblong :— 
Book LIV. Festival Overture in B flat major, W.T. 
Best; Prelude and finale — in E flat major, 
Samuel Wesley... : .. = éMet 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


GURLITT, CORNELIUS. The Chase (Die Jagd). 
Op. 190, No. 6. Arr. by Emile Thomas 

HANDEL, G. F. 2 Sonatas for Flute with Basso 
continuo, arranged with marks of expression, by 
Gustav NN he es me vic OR 

HOFFMANN, J Bourrée _... 

HOFMANN, RICHARD, Potpourris on "popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
oratorios. Step II. 

Donizetti. L’Elisire d’amore .. net 

KREUZ, EMIL, | Six easy pieces (the violin in the 
first ‘position), Op. 30 (Lullaby, Gavotte, Bar- 
carolle, March, Romance, Finale) ... oo wet 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


HANDEL, G. F. 2 Sonatas for Flute with Basso 
continuo, arranged for Flute with Pianoforte 
accompaniment by Gustav Jensen .. soo east 

HENKEL, H. luatroduction aud Polacca for 3 violins 
and violoncello with Pianoforte accompaniment, 
ad lib ... os , et 

HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
oratorios, Step II. :— 

Donizetti, LElisire d’amore. 


A, For Violin ... se eve = net — 6 


B. For 2 Violins eo 

C. For Violin and Pianoforte 

D. For 2 Violins and Pianoforte _... net I 

£, For Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte... net I 

£. For 2 Violins, Violoncello, and Piano ... net I 
Extra string parts may be had, each net 4d. 


eee . “a net — 8 
re net I — 


4 


4 
6 





Novelties. Instrumental (continued). 


KREUZ, EMIL. Progressive Studies for the Violin, 
introductory to the studies of Kreutzer and 
Fiorillo. Op. 34:— 
5663¢ Book V. 12 Short Technical Exercises, and 15 
studies in the first three positions, introducing 
various technical difficulties and arpeggios 
through all keys Sie 
5663f Book VI. 6 Studies in the 4th and sth saliieie, 
and 6 studies in the first six egal in flat 
keys, major and minor... oe, we 
5663g¢ Book VII. 12 Studies in the first six positions in 
sharp keys, major and minor _... ee | 
SCHROEDER, CARL. Vortragsstudien. Studies 
in style. A collection of striking and favourite 
Pieces of Old Masters arranged for Violoncello, 
with Pianoforte accompaniment :— 
No. 26. Mattheson. Sarabande (G minor) 
27. J. Kuhnau. Sarabande (G minor) a4 
28. Chr, Nichelmann. Sarabande (A minor) 
SCHUMANN, R. 3 Romances. Op. 94. ange 
for Viola and Pianoforte ate ‘ 
WAUD, w. P. iieeaiaiesi Tutor for the Double. 
bass net 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


HEALE, H. Extracts from Oratorios and Cantatas, 
arranged for female voices, with Pianoforte ac- 
companiment ;— 

Handel. ‘Father of Mercy, hear the Prayer.” 
Chorus from Joshua; arr, for 3 female voices 
(Piano ad /id.) si ie on. ee 

—— ‘Queen of Summer.” Chorus from 7° heodora ; 
arr. for 3 female voices (Piano ad /id.) ... net 

—— ‘'The smiling dawn of happy days,” from 
Jephtha ; arr. for Solo (or semi-chorus) and female 
chorus (ad 276.) with Piano accomp. (ad /id.) net 

MACCUNN, HAMISH. ‘‘ Changes.” Song ri 

MENDELSSOHN. “Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,” 
(‘On wings of song’) for ‘Tenor ioe 

—— Recit. ‘“ I] goon my way” and Arioso “For the 
mountains shall depart,” for Baritone, from Elijah 

—— “Da lieg ich unter den Baumen ”’ lies Vanished 
Hopes”) for Mezzo-Soprano. 


AUGENER & Co., London. 
City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 


West End Branches: 1, Foubert’s Place, 
& 81, Regent Street, W. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
& Co., and to be crossed ‘‘ London and Midland Bank, Limited." 


Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON, 





CONTENTS, 


Tue Gioucester Musica FestivaL .. ee - 

Music aAnp CHEss 

Stupigs 1n Mopgkn Opera. ‘By Feanxun Pursnson. (Continued) 

On THE EXPECTATIONS AND Prospects OF A MusICAL PROFESSOR 

Tue Orcan Works or J. S. Bacu. Epitrp sy W. T. Best. 
By STEPHEN S. STRATTON, ——— 

LETTER FROM Lairzic oe 

CorRESPONDENCE: Practice and Theeey ‘ 

Our Music Paces: Two Soncs From “‘ THE MINSTRELSY © OF  Scor- 
LAND”: “f ARGYLE Is My NAME,” AND “ At PoLWARTH ON THE 
GREEN” .,. oe 

Revigws or New Music AND > New Epirions . ee 

Opgras AND CONCEKTS ee ee os ee 

Musicat Norss.. oo oo ee ee 
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